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ABSTRACT 

__, The summer institute phase of the Hartford Effective 

Schools Initiative is evaluated in this report. Part 1 includes (i) 
an overview of training content; (2) a section on trainers' methods, 
assessing strengths and weaknesses; (3) participants! responses to 
training based on observations by the evaluation staff and informal 
interviews with attending teachers, administrators, and 
paraprof essionals; and J[4) a summary of the participant survey, 
stating that participants were insubstantial agreement with the 
positive report of the independent qualitative evaluation. Part 2 
includes flj. thequaii tatiye evaluation for the additional training 
provided during the clinical experience; (2) a summary of 
participants' evaluat ionreported on the Summer Training Evaluation 
form; (3) responses tothe clinical experience based on formal 
interviews in which participants were asked about the actual 
classroom implementation and_ the coaching component; (4) 
questionnaire data compiled at the end of thetraining period; (5) 
observation of parent training; and {6| a summary cf the clinical 
experience indicating that the majority of the participants were able 
to effectively demonstrate knowledge of the vocabulary and ideas arid 
believed that they had acquired teaching and supervisory skills that 
would improve their work with children. Twelve tables and two 
apperidices (evaluation instruments and comments from the forms) are 
included. (WTH) 
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HERTFORD EFFEC TIVE- SCHOOLS INITIfiTIVS 

SUMMER TRAINING INSTITUTE 
EVAI.XJfiTION REPORT 

Part One: Intensive One Week Training 

Part One of the evaluation report begins with an overview of the 
training content provided during the first week. This section on content 
is followed by a section describing the trainer's methods, strengths 
and weaknesses and the participants 1 responses to the training. It is 
based on observations by the evaluation staff (at least one of whom 
was in attendance each day of the training) and on informal interviews 
with a sample of attending teachers, administrators, and paraprof essionals. 
Part One of this report concludes with a section summarizing the total 
participant survey. Participants were in substantial agreement with the 
positive report of the independent, qualitative evaluation. 

Training Content . Rob Hunter began the week of HESI training with a 
formidable task before him. He had the opportunity to influence positively 
the teaching capacity of approximately 150 teachers, administrators and 
paraprof essionals, who had chosen to participate in this training project. 
However the school staff had just completed a year of school work, and most 
were tired. They wondered what any trainer could provide that merited 
sitting through five consecutive days of intensive training that lasted 
from 8 a.m. until 1 p.m. By the end of the first day, the skepticism 
was receding. Most participants seemed to agree that the day had been 
worthwhile. Rob 1 s personal style and ability, coupled with the saliency 
of the material, had captured the participants' attention and interest. 
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Rob's agenda for the first day of training was to present through 
example, modeling, role playing, and some didactic teaching, the con- 
ception of teachi as decision making, three categories of teacher 
decision making arid six variables of motivation. The areas of teacher 
decision making were 1. content decisions (what is to be taught) ? 
2. learner behavior decisions (how children learn and how they can 
demonstrate that they have learned); and 3. teacher behavior decisions 
(what teachers can do to maximize student learning) . 

Sensitive to the issue of teaching being both an art and a science, 
Rob stressed early in the presentation that the training was not designed 
to create teachers who were alike. Rather, he recognized that teachers 
have their unique personalities and styles, arid said that the goal of the 
training was to increase teachers' awareness of the decisions that they 
make so that they can better accomplish their goals within their own 
teaching styles. He said, "We can't tell you how to teach; but it's a 
decisionmaking process and we can help with what to think about while 
teaching." This was an important distinction tc make early in training, 
as teachers would not have been receptive to the idea that the goal of 
training was to create teachers all of whom did things in the same manner 
in their classrooms. Nor would they have accepted a message that 
suggested that despite years of experience, they knew littla about 
classroom teaching. Rob's approach successfully reinforced and built on 
teachers' knowledge that they have considerable skill already in both 
managing classrooms and teaching children. 

During the remainder of Day One, Rob taught about motivation and 
its concomm\tants or "states" as he called them. He taught about 
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1. extrinsic versus intrinsic motivation; 2. level of concern (how 
intensely the student feels the desire to learn the specific lesson and 
what the teacher can do to increase the level of concern); 3) use of 
feedback to increase student motivation; 4) success as a motivator; 
5. using the teaching content to increase motivation; and 6. feeling tone 
(a continuum from pleasant to unpleasant) that accompanies learning. 

During Day Two he taught about reinforcement theory, emphasizing that 
this theory is effective with all people. If a reinforcement doesn't 
work with a particular child, it is hot because the theory is wrong; it 
is because the particular reinforcement in use is not a reinforcement 
for the child. It is the teacher's job to make sure that what he or she 
chooses as a reinforcement actually works as one for the child. He stressed 
positive over negative reinforcers (although he noted that negative 
reinforcements do have their use) and the need to push children toward 
intrinsic reinforcement rather than toward extrinsic reinforcement. The 
goal is to create in children the desire to work hard at school work 
because it is what chey want to do and not because of the teacher's wishes. 

Again stressing the positive, Rob suggested that teachers pay 
attention to reinforcing the 95% of the children in class who are doing 
the right thing, rather than always looking at the one or two who are not 
acting appropriately (although he provided examples of using reinforcement 
theory to improve the behavior and work patterns of those- children) . And 
he noted that it was important to reinforce an approximation of appropriate 
behavior and not only the perfect response. He called this "preventive 
reinforcement, " and notad that it makes children aware that teachers 
are accepting thoir efforts, not only their perfect accoirplishments. 
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He suggested that children will be more inclined to participate in a 
positive manner, rather than negative, if they have a positive way to 
participate even when they are not always perfect. Rob spent a sufficient 
amount of time dealing with the topic of children with severe behavior 
problems and how to use reinforcement theory to ameliorate and eliminate 
their behaviors, in addition to stressing the need to use positive 
reinforcement with all children. 

After reinforcement theory, the remainder of Day Two was spent on 
the topic of learning theory: how to make learning more meaningful to 
students; how to increase the rate at which children learn. 

Day Three focused on 1. Task Analysis: how to take a more complex 
task and break it down into simpler tasks, and 2. Lesson Design. The 
goal of task analysis is to structure lessons so that they make sense to 
the learners. More specifically, task analysis helps the teacher to 
identify essential components of teaching and thereby simplifies the 
teaching process. It turns the essential components into diagnostic 
questions: can the student do "x?" 

Task analysis also assists the teacher in making decisions about 
which curricular materials to use to teach toward the essential components. 
In the process, it makes teachers better consumers of commercially pre- 
pared materials (including textbooks), many of which, according to Rob, 
are quite poorly structured to teach the tasks they purport to teach. 
Finally, as a result of the care involved in task analysis, it is a 
process that ultimately makes teaching more effective and efficient. 
Day Three moved teachers into the heart of what they do in classrooms 
wiht respect to content. It provided them with a way to make decisions 
about lersson objectives, component parts ?nd sequencing. 
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Day Three ended with a serious discussion of Lesson Design, Rob 
presented a series of steps or questions to ask oneself in designing 
a lesson, but stiessed that he was not proposing a "recipe" approach to 
•lesson design. One should not, he stressed, judge the quality of a 
lesson by counting the elements of lesson design. The quality should 
depend on whether the necessary steps have been included. The steps 
that Rob described were: 1. Anticipatory Set (getting the kids 1 
attention); 2. Objective and Purpose; 3, Inpu^ (decisions about the 
information that students need in order to be successful learners) ; 
4. Modeling (auditory and/or visual) so the learners can try out what 
they are learning; 5. Checking for Understanding (done throughout a 
lesson and not only at the end); 6, Guided Practice; and 7. Independent 
Practice. 

Day Four included a review of Lesson Design in which participants 
watched a film of a teaching segment. The film was used to help parti- 
cipants focus on the various features of lesson design. Much of the 
remainder of the day was devoted to a discussion of learner styles. Rob 
reviewed recent research on brain functions, describing the ways in which 
the right and left hemispheres are different. He defined the left side 
of the brain as dominant in organizing reality by time, thinking in 
words; as sequential r analytic and temporal. In contrast, the right 
side of the brain organizes reality by space, thinks in images and is 
wholistic and spatial. Although both sides of the brain function in 
concert, Rob ! s message was that individuals differ with respect Lo which 
side is dominant. In trying to help create appropriate learning tasks 
for children, Rob stressed that teachers be sure the structure learning 
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tasks so that they include activities that respond to both sides of the 
brain. Then, regardless of the side of the brain that is dominant, 
children will have opportunities to learn. 

The fifth day of training presented some new material, provided 
an overview of the training, and then saw teachers off to ^heir classrooms 
for the start of the clinical experience with children, each other and the 
trainers. Rob calked about the need for consistency in setting up 
classroom rules and regulations at the start of the school year, and 
suggested that it was important to focus on classroom mangement and 
de-emphasize academics at the beginning of the school year until children 
have learned the routines. He proposed that teachers emphasize classroom 
management by providing activities that are academically unchallenging 
but useful in reinforcing positive behaviors. 

The next segment of the last day provided teachers with 12 "sponge 11 
activities; activities to use when there are small pieces of time 
available for learning — during transition times for example. These 
are short duration, highly intense, motivating, learning games such as 
Hangman, Silly Sally, and In/Out Machine. Each is a game that teachers 
can easily adapt to the content level of a current class. 

Rob concluded with a review of the kinds of decision making that 
had been the subject of the week's training: content, teacher, and 
learner decisions. He suggested that participants begin tc include small 
bits of the training in their settings and not try to become proficient 
in all of it at once. But he urged them to practice what they have 
learned because as with children's learning, "I can predict that if 
you don't practice, you will forget it. But distribute your practice 
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periodically, and don't try to do the whole thing." With that message, 
amidst enthusiastic applause, the formal, one-week training was concluded. 

Trainer's Methods, Strengths and Weaknesses , Without doubt, the one 
week intensive training provided by' Robin Hunter was of the highest 
quality and met the expectations of virtually all participants. Perhaps 
the quality arid success of the week-long training can best be summarized 
by the teacher who pulled Rob aside on the fourth day of training and 
said, "I have been teaching for 16 years and this is the first i.i-service 
that I have enjoyed. And I am learning too 1 11 There was much in Rob's 
teaching style that merited such enthusiasm. Teachers, administrators 
and paraprofessionais should also be commended for their level of involve- 
ment with the training provided. 

Rob Hunter was extraordinarily effective in maintaining the attention 
and interest of a group of 150 teachers, administrators and paraprof essional 
for five consecutive days. He was able to do this through 1. expert 
knowledge of the training content, 2. force of personality, 3. myriad 
examples that- illustrated his conceptual information and continually 
re _ established his credibility as someone with knowledge of real classrooms 
and schools, 4. modeling the teaching behaviors that he was speaking 
about, and 5. careful attention of his audience. He was lively at all 
times, altering the pace and timing of his teaching in response to his 
sense of participants' feelings. He used frequent "coffee breaks" to 
give participants (and no doubt himself) chance to stretch, chat and 
relax after each intensive teaching period. Rob encouraged teachers * 
questions and responded fully to them. He tended to involved participants 
in a passive way by asking their names and using them as foils or 
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examples against which he would role play. In all, it was a masterful 
implementation of this training project. The paragraphs that follow point 
out in greater detc.il the method, many strengths and few weaknesses of 
the training. 

METHODS 

1. The trainer affirmed school — staffs 1 knowledge of schools and 
teaching. He in no way suggested that trainees were beginning with 
little or no useful knowledge of their jobs. Instead, Rob indicated 
that the goals of this staff development were a) to validate with 
research what staff were already doing; b) to bring to the forefront 
things that they used to do but have forgotten about; and c) to bring some 
new ideas to teaching. By taking this positive approach to staff and to 
the training, Rob minimized much participant def ensiveness and encouraged 
an openness to the training. 

2. The trainer modeled the kin d- of- teaching -he- was i-fle scribing . 
For example, when Rob spoke about ways to raise the level of concern 
for a child, a key to increasing the probability of student learning, 

he mentioned proximity tha teacher standing near to a child who might: 
-»cL be completely attentive. As he spoke about this, he moved hear 
to a participant who seemed not to be attentive, and he noted what he 
was doing in a humorous, not negative or demeaning manner. He called 
on participants by name, another way of raising level of concern. 
Modeling enabled participants to see and experience the effect of the 
teaching in addition to hearing Rob talk about it. 

3. The - tr ainer, expertly- u^d^ sch oo l-Jsa s ed examples . For virtually 
every point that the trainer made, he had one or more classroom based 
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examples that brought it to life. He spoke about real teachers and 
students by name (net necessarily real names) so that the participants 
had an image of the child, teacher and setting. His ability to create 
vivid visual images with words enabled participants to "see" the 
classroom situation and imagine the impact of the specific teaching 
techniques. Rob would refer back to these examples in subsequent 
teaching segments, and participants could recall the setting as if they 
had actually been there themselves . Use of examples turned theoretical 
into usable knowledge. In addition, it established and continually 
re-established Rob's credibility as someone who knew about classrooms, 
teaching arid schools. 

4 . The trainer— made masterful use_of tl:~ overhead j?ro_ j ector . 
By design, Rob Hunter did not use pre-printed transparencies, but 
instead wrote on blank ones as he went along. This method encouraged 
participants to pay attention in order to see the point he was wryirig 
to make. In a sense, Rob maintained interest by whetting participants' 
appetite for what would appear next on the transparency. He frequently 
shut the projector off in o:rder to make its presence more salient when 

he turned it on again. Pre-pririted transparencies, or handouts would not 
have served to maintain participant attention as effectively as this use 
of the overhead; Finally, not having handouts encouraged participants 
to take notes, further engaging them actively in the learning process. 

5 . The trainer reviewed frequently the material that had been 
discussed in -previous s e ssi ons an d rel-a^ed- it to current learnings. 
During the five days the trainer presentad a great deal of information. 
By using reviews at the end of sessions/ immediately after breaks, and 
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at other times, he was able to remind participants of where they had been, 
why it mattered, and where they were going. This method made the wealth 
of material manageable to the participants. 

6. The trainer used impromptu events as teaching examples . Rob 
brought a sense of humor and good teaching technique to the training 
thcit could be seen in his response to impromptu events. The events and 
the humor were put to good teaching use. For example, at one point Rob 
was interrupted by Mary Wilson who announced that someone's car was 
blocking the Superintendent's car. Mary read off the license and there 
was silence and then nervous laughter in the room as someone got up to 
move the car. As the individual left, Rob turned back to the group and 
said, "what were we talking about before the interruption?" He then 
stopped himself and emphasized what he had done eis a teaching technique: 
he had engaged the group in the learning process L>y asking them to do the 
remembering. He pointed out that he had not said, "Before the interrup- 
tion we were talking about ..." There were several instances throughout 
the training in which Rob made use of his own teaching explicitly to 
demonstrate aspects of teaching that he wanted to emphasize. 

7. The trainer encouraged questions . Rob encouraged participants 
to ask questions, suggesting that if individuals felt uncomfortable 
asking them in the large group they could write their questions on paper 
and leave them at the front of the room during breaks or at the start 

or end of the training day. Participants increasingly did ask questions 
as the week continued, and Rob responded thoroughly to each one. The 
depth of his response, and the seriousness with which he took each 
question served both as a model for participants and as an encouragement 
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to others to raise their questions. Encouraging questions also helped 
tc ; produce a sense of smaller scale in what was a very large group 
situation. It fostered additional active rather than passive engagement 
with the training: : 

8. The trainer conveyed high expectations and a realistic view of 
life in schools . Rob stressed that by implementing the training in 
their classrooms teachers could improve the probability that children 
would learn: He affirmed that teachers make a difference in the lives 
of children. However, he also noted that some children come to school 
with multiple, long-term problems that the school cannot solve. Recognizing 
the difficulty of teaching those children, Rob emphasized that the 
teacher must take smaller steps, developing discrete goals and objectives 
that can help the child: He noted that this task is not easy and that 

he could not guarantee success with all children. "The effort," he 

said, "is to contain and improve those kids who we can." He spent 

about one third of one day's sessions detailing ways in which teachers 

and administrators can assist those children who exhibit extremely negative 

behavior to begin to eliminate those behaviors and substitute more 

positive ones. 

9. Trainer responded to the concerns of this particular gr oup 

of participant . Rob Hunter was presenting a carefully planned training 
project which has a generic core: However he was adept in tailoring 
it to the particular questions and concerns of this group of participants. 
The best example of this can be found in his response to participant 
concern about a film he had shown. On the fourth day of training, Rob 
showed a film of a teaching segment, stopping the film frequently to 
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point out aspects of the teacher's behavior that he wanted to emphasize. 
Some participants remarked with concern that although the teaching 
methods seemed to work successfully, the children in the classroom on the 
film were unlike those they face in Hartford. They were skeptical that 
the methods would work with their children in their classrooms. After 
the training day> Rob viewed a videotape made in a Hartford school and 
then showed that film on the fifth day of training to indicate that 
indeed these teaching methods can work in Hartford. He was aided in 
this segment by a participating administrator who was implementing Hunter 1 
model in his school. Taking the time to show this film minimized the 
objection that "this won't work here." 
STRE NGTHS AND WEA KNESSES 

The list of methods detailed above constitute the core of the 
strength of the training program. Rob took a large body of information 
and assembled it into manageable teaching units which he implemented 
with skill and considerable flair. The content, described in the previous 
section, was not necessarily new but it was important material packaged 
in a way that made it accessible to teachers > administrators and 
paraprofessionals. As Rob stated at the outset of the training, the 
purpose of staff development is to provide some new information, and also 
to remind school people of what they once knew but had forgotten or 
perhaps neglected to use- With this goal in mind, the training content 
was appropriate and successfully implemented. 

The sequencing of teaching units was well designed. The first two 
days were spent oh subjects distant from the core of teaching — 
reinforcement theory and motivation. During these days Rob developed his 



own credibility and built trust in the* participants. Only then did he 
introduce the subject of task analysis, the heart of teacher decision 
making: Had he begun with this sensitive arid crucial topic, it is doubtful 
that participants would have been ready to tackle it. Rob was an 
excellent choice for trainer because his knowledge, experience, style and 
sensitivity gave him high credibility with the participants and enabled 
trainer and participants to work together successfully for a common 
goal — the improvement of instruction: 

If there was any weakness in the training, it came as a result of 
the intense format of the program. Despite Rob's ability f.6 ''hold' 1 the 
audience, some participants suggested that the novelty of his approach 
was wearing off by Wednesday, arid that they were having difficulty 
absorbing all of the information. Nonetheless, it was apparent from 
observing participants during training, that they were attentive for 
all five days; returning from breaks on time; appearing for the start 
of the day on time, continuing to take notes and ask questions. 

The size of the room and group was a handicap. It was difficult 
for Rob to get physically close to so many people and to the people at 
the back and far sides of the room as he was tethered to the microphone 
at the front. Some participants did seem to drift out of attention at 
the fringes of the group, perhaps as a function of space. Again, this 
has to be seen as a minor we?Jcness in what was otherwise an exceptionally 
strong program. 

Participants should be commended for their continuing involvement 
throughout the training. At the start of the first day, only a few 
participants were taking notes; but mid-morning most seemed to be 
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writing. With the exception of a small group of staff members who sat 

at the back of the room embroidering or reading the newspaper, participants 

kept their attention on Rob's presentation. There was little chatting 

or off-task work apparent during the week. Participants laughed at his 

stories and nodded with recognition at many of his school examples. 

They were learning, and they were enjoying the experience. A more detailed 

description of participants 1 response to the training follows in the 

next section of this report. 

Participant Survey: Hunter One Week Training 

The teachers, paraprof essionals and administrators attending the 
Summer Institute 1-week training provided by Rob Hunter completed an 
evaluation form entitled Pre-Cliriical Training Evaluation Form (see 
Appendix A) . The form asked the participants to evaluate the training in 
the areas of accomplishing workshop objectives, the presenter, training 
content and outcomes, and to offer recommendations for additional 
training. 

Table 1 presents a breakdown of the 113 personnel from Hooker, King 
and Sand schools representing the i-week only and full 6-week training 
time groups who completed the surveys. Note that the paraprof essional 
and administrator respondents were all participating in the six-week 
component. ^ 



An additional group of 30 people indicated they were from other Hartford 
schools and were not included in the analyses. 
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Workshop objectives . The participants were asked to rate the extent 
that the workshop objectives were achieved using the following scale: 
1 = Not at all, 2 = Somewhat, 3 - Mostly, and 4 - Completely. Table 2 
lists the 11 workshop objectives followed by the response percentages by 
school for the three participant groups (i.e., T=Teacher , P=Paraprof essional , 
A= Administrator) and the 1-week only and full 6 -week participants. 
Emphasis in this text will be placed upon the school total percentages and 
the summary of all schools presented in the boxed -in area for each objective. 
Readers may wish to further examine the responses fo the three groups 
and two training time breakdowns also presented. 

Perusal of the total percentages listed for the "All Schools" column 
indicates that, overall, at least 80% of all participants felt that all 
of the 11 objectives were "Mostly" or "Completely" achieved. These 
ratings are quite positive and support the conclusions of the independent 
evaluators as to the quality training provided by Rob Hunter. No 
discernible differences were found between the 1-week and 6<-week teacher 
groups and rib differences appeared among the opinions of the staff from 
the three schools. 

Participants were asked to comment on the achievement of the workshop 

objectives. Five teachers offered comments as follows: 

"I think Rob is doing an excellent job of presenting this 
; incredible amount of information in five days." 

"Excellent. » 

"More checking for understanding, although this is hard for 
a large group. " 

"Informative — helped to focus on many things we actually do in 
teaching — by greater awareness it should help us to be more 
effective. " 
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Table 1 



Number of Hunter Training Survey Respondents 
by School, Group and Training Time 



Group 


weeks of 




School 






Training 


Hooker 


King 


Sand 


Total 


Teachers 


1 

6 


11 

17 


12 

22 


6 
19 


87 


Paraprofessionals 


6 


4 


10 


6 


20 


Administrators 


6 


2 


2 


2 


6 


TOTAL 




34 


45 


33 


113 a 



A total of six participants did hot properly complete the survey; 
an additional group of 30 participants indicated that they were 
not from the Hooker, King or Sand schools. This report is based 
on the remaining 113/149 survey forms from the three schools. 
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Table 2 

Participant Ratings of.Accomplishwent of.Huoter Workshop Objectives 
by School ; fircuo and Training Time 



Objectives 



Group 8 Training^ _' 1 Z 



Ho o k e r c - 
~1 T 



Mug - 

T — I 3 4 



Sand- 



A11 Schools 
1 2 3 T 



Participants will be able 
to: 

List the three categories 
of teacher decisions 



List the_six_ variables of 
motivation and. the gener- 
alizations of each 



List the four principles of 
re l rt force men t theory and 
the osflnltlon of each 



Design a bahavtor strategy 
to change an unproductive 
individual or group behavior 



Listi.expl ain and apply the 
variables of effective 
practice 



List the steps of task 
analysis and apply 1t to. a 
self-selected content area 



TOTAL 



TOTAL 



.9 9l d 

29 71 

25 75 

50 50 



25 67 

23 73 

3d' 70 

50 5C 



57 ?3 
25 74 

33 50 17 

100 



3 ?8 69 



29 67 



6 34 60 



36 64 
12 18 70 



100 

50 50 



42 50 

36 59 

50 50 

50 50 



50 50 

5 42 53 

50 50 

50 50 



6 36 58 



4 42 54 



3 46 51 



- 27 73 

12 41 47 

50 50 

50 50 



17 17 66 

5 36 59 

40 60 

50 50 



17 33 50 

47 53 

67 33 

50 50 



3 23 59 

2 26 '2 

IS "45 40 

33 67 



4 30 66 



3 42 55 

7 32 60 

60 40 

50 30 



4 41 55 



10 24 66 

5 42 53 

10 50 40 

50 50 





TOTAL 




11 


42 


47 




36 


d8 


5 


48 


46 


3 


41 


51 


T 


1 




55 


45 


17 


50 


33 


17 


67 


16 


10 


55 


35 




6 


6 


41 


53 


4 


64 


32 


10 


58 


32 


7 


55 


38 


P 


6 


75 




25 


10 ' 


~~30" 


58 




50 


50 


20 


10 


50 


A 


6 




100 






50 


50 




50 


50 




67 


33 


TOTAL 




11 


47 


42 


3 


52 


40 


9 


54 


* 


9 


51 


40 j 


T 


1 




55 


45 


17 


33 


50 


17 


83 




10 


52 


38 




6 


18 


41 


41 




71 


29 


16 


58 


26 


10 


58 


32 


P 


6 


75 




25 


10 


20 


79 


33 


5Q 


17 


30 


25 


45 


A 


6 




100 






50 


50 




50 


50 




67 


33 


TOTAL 




17 


47 


36 


6 


51 


43 


20 


60 


20 


14 


,52 


1A 




1 




18 


82 


3 


42 


50 




33 


17 


3 


42 


55 




6 




29 


71 




50 


50 


16 


52 


32 


5 


45- 


50 


P 


6 


25 25 


25 


25 


10 


20 


70 


17 


33 


50 


5 15 


25 


55 


A 


6 




50 


50 




100 






50 


50 




57 


33 


TOTAL 




3 3 


23 


56 


2 2 


46 


50 


11 


57 


32 


2 5 


44 


49 | 
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Table 2 (cont.) 



Objectives 



- Weeks or 
Group Training 



-K.'r^ 



— Sand — 

t~2 — r 



Al1 -5chod1s 
I 2 3 — 3 



List and explain the elements 
of lesson des1£r< 



Observe lessons and label 
elements of effective 
teaching 



Explain the functions of 
both halves of the brain 



List the chree Implications 
of brain research in educa- 
tion 



List, explain and apply the 
six levels of Bloom's 
Taxonomy 



18 92^ 
59 41 

50 25 25 

ICC 



17 33 50 

33 n 

40 60 

100 



TOTAL, 



6 36 58 



=5 



TOTAL 



TOTAL 



TOTAL 



27 73 

6 55 35 

75 25 

50 50 



8 34 50 

14 36 50 

10 20 70 

50 50 



11 44 45_ 



13 33 __52 



18 32 

31 69 

75 25 

50 r .O 



33 67 
5 18 77 



10 



60 
100 



31 69 



4 27 69 



9 36 55 

12 41 41 

50 50 

50 50 



9 27 55 

9 46 45 

10 20 70 

50 50 



19 36 42 



57 33 

53 42 

33 17 50 

50 50 



7 34 59 

49 51 

20 30 50 

50 50 



5 54 40 



5 43 52 



- 30 20 

11 47 42 

20 20 60 

50 50 



-4 39 53 

10 47 43 

26 Zl 53 

17 50 33 



9 _52 39 



50 50 

63 37 

33 67 

50 50 



54 46 



33 33 34 

32 42 26 

80 20 

50 50 



9_ 38 _5l 24 _ 50 25 



18 82 

12 41 47 

25 75 

50 50 



36 55 

14 27 59 

ID 40 50 

50 50 



17 33 50 

11 47 42 

67 33 

50 50 



1 li 42 46 



31 69 

2 37 61 

5 40 55 

33 57" 



2 36 62 



14 32 §0 

17 43 38 

16 42 42 

17 33 50 



16 41 41 



4 23 64 

12 38 50 

10 55 35 

17 33 50 



TOTAL 



8 36 56 



11 30 57 



9 51 40 



9 38 52 



Group: T * Teacher 

P ■ Paraprofesslonal 
A ■ Administrator 



Weeks of Training: 



1 ■ t week only 
6 » Full 6 weeks 



"Response format: 



1 ■ Not at all 

2 ■ Somewhat 

3 ■ Mostly 

4 ■ Completely 



a Tab1e entries are percentages. 
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Uses humor in his approach, good stories. ..'it's quite interesting 
to me that he was able to maintain the audience's attention for 
so long a time. 



Training Presenter. Participants were also asked to evaluate the 



quality of the trainer, Rob Hunter, by indicating the extent that they 
agreed or disagreed with the statements listed in Table 3. Focusing again 
oh the total responese for the M All Schools" section of the table, we see 
that for all five instructional behaviors, at least 95% of the participant 
either "Agreed" or "Strongly Agreed" that the behavior was exhibited. 
These are indeed high ratings to be rece ved for a 5-day workshop; the 
highest agreement ratings appeared for the area of "uses good examples 
to illustrate points." Our observation of the training supports the 
reported frequency and high quality of the example? *-.he trainer shared 
with the participants. 

When asked for comments, the participants from all schools were in 
agreement and stated such positive things as the following: 

"The best I've ever heard]" 

"Excellent entertainer arid knowledgeable in subject matter." 

"Rob speaks loudly, clearly, involves the entire group. He 
explains things well, He's respectful to everyone. He's 
interested. In short, he is :n excellent example of the 
effective teacher he is talking about." 

"Trainer has done an excellent job in trying to Keep the group's 
attention. " 

"The trainer has succeeded ir -Elding the attention of a 
large crowd for the past four days; quite an accomplishment! 
He has done a fine job of giving us a very beneficial workshop." 

"Though long sessions - enjoyed lecture - found it very 
informative. " 

"Very productive, refreshing from previous courses." 

"Very motivating and neatly related to some of our teaching 
circumstances as studied in previous courses at the University." 
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Table 3 



^artlc'oant Evaluation of Trainina Presenter 
jy Scnool , Group and 7,ain1ng Time 







Jeeks of 


. .. -Hooker 








<1rtq 






Sand 






ATI 


Scnool s 




Grsup 


Training 


5D 0 L 


A 


™ ST 


SO 


3 


U 


A 


5A 


SO 0 


U 


A 


SA 


SO 


■o 


o 






The Trainer: 








































Clearly presents the 


T 


1 




9 


91 3 




8 




42 


42 






57 


33 


3 






35 


59 


material 




6 




21 


76 


4 






32 


64 






32 


68 


2 






&-* 


59 




D 

r 


6 




75 










50 


50 


17 




67 


16 




5 






35 




M 


c 

0 






100 








50 


50 








IOC' 








17 


83 




TOTAL 






IB 


78 


4 


2 




40 


54 


3 




40 


57 


Z 


2 




34 


V 


Maintains liveliness 1n 










100 


8 








17 




17 


33 














ji scuss i on 


T 


1 






9 




67 




50 


3 


3 


4 


35 


55 




6 




18 


82 


4 






32 


64 






11 


89 


2 






21 


77 




P 


6 




25 


75 






11 


45 


44 






67 


33 






5 


47 


48 




A 








100 










100 








100 










100 




TOTAL 






11 


89 


4 


2 


z 


45 


47 




3 


23 


74 


2 


1 


1 


23 


68 


Uses good examples to 
Illustrate points 


T 


1 
6 


5 


23 


100 
71 


4 






57 
32 


33 
64 






50 
32 


50 
68 


2 




2 


60 
29 


40 

67 




P 






25 


75 








50 


50 






60 


40 








47 


53 




A 








100 










100 








100 










100 




TOTAL 




3 


14 


33 


2 






46 


52 






35 


65 


1 




1 


33 




Responds. clearly to 
questions 


T 


1 




27 


73 


3 






•33 


34 




17 


G7 


15 


2 




4 


48 


45 




6 




18 


82 


5 




5 


36 


54 






42 


58 


2 




1 


33 


54 




o 






25 


75 






10 


30 


60 






1 7 


17 


66 




10 


25 


65 




A 








100 








50 


50 








100 








17 


83 




TOTAL 






19 


31 


4 




4 


44 


43 




6 


37 


57 


2 




3 


35 


50 


Models the described 
teacher behaviors 


T 


1 
6 




9 
24 


91 
76 


4 


8 


8 


50 
32 


34 
64 






67 
37 


33 
63 


2 


3 


4 


38 
31 


55 
67 




P 






50 


50 






10 


70 


20 




17 


50 


33 






10 


50 


30 




A 








100 










100 








100 










100 




TOTAL 






19 


81 


2 


2 


6 


44 


46 




3 


40 


57 


1 


1 


3 


35 


60 



Table entries are percentages. 
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"He is excelle: . - never does anythirg without a tie into content. 11 

"Excellent presenter, I would riot have been able to sit for so 
long. Rob is very supportive arid a pleasure," 

Only three respondents indicated any negative comments as follows: 

"Speaks and gives materials too fast." 

''Needs to control the audience more - common problem for 
adult groups . " 

"Too much information. " 

Training Content . The survey form included a section which ask/id 

participants to rate the quality of the training content areas listed in 

Table 4. (i.e., l=Very Poor, 2=Poor, 3=Acceptable , 4=Gobd, 5^-Very Good). 

The ratings for "All Schools" indicated that, overall, at least 85% of the 

participants felt that the content was "good" or "very Good. " The 

highest rating was received in the area of "Quality uf Information 

Presented." A variety of common ts were forwarded as follows: 

"The_ information was relatively nothing new. However, it helps 
to be refreshed on the topics before entering a new teaching 
situation. " 

"Excellent presentation; practical applications. " 

"Printing is difficult to read. Very intensive amount of 
material to absorb. " 

"Next time" he should use a variety of different materials." 

"There was a wealth of info whicrh probaibiy could have been 
presented in a session extending longer than 1 week." 

"ftt times I found the sequence hard to follow but. with his 
anticipatory sets thsy (it) came back pretty well*" 

"Due to the large cjro-'o, it was difficult to see the 
transparencies 1 . . " 

Notetaking. Participants were asked to indicate if and to what extent 
they took notes during the sessions. Of the 113 participants responding, 
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Table 4 

Participant. 3a tinys_of_Hunter_ r ri.ninq Content 
by School . Group and Trainirq Time 



K«eks of Hook e r — - Kino - — - Sind — A4-1 Scnools 

Group Training 12 '\ 4 l_ J _J"_ 4 5" 7 T 4 5 1 2 "3 2 a 

duality of the training T 1 - 46 54 5 3 L7 33 42 .. L7 93 3 7. 35 55 

content: 6 I? 35 53 18 32 50 5 iC :7 42 2 16 34 48 

JS2 of transparencies J 6 75 25 10 30 60 33 17 50 iS 35 50 

A ... 6 50 50 50 50 100 33 67 

~W?AL 6- 41 j2 I 15 34 49 3 . 17 25 54 I 1 1 13 ?-4_3l] 

Time allocated to topics T 1 9 3iS S§ 25 33 42 ._ 33 il 14 45 41 

6 6 35 59 5 9 45 41 16 47 37 2 10 43 45 

P 6 75 25 10 :0 70 17 5C 33 10 40 50 

A 6 50 50 _ 50 5Q 50 50 50 50 

■ Ttf5T r ~ - 5 42 5,f Z 1-5 35 -48 ------ - - H-- 57--32--b--- ---1---Hr—M— -*4I 

Opoort unity to ask f 1 9 9 36 46 8 67 25 17 67 16 4 10 55 31 

questions 6 12 12 76 18 36 46 11 1$ 63 14 26 60 

P 6 50 50 10 40 50 33 57 15 30 55 

A 6 50 _ 50 ICO 100 V 83 

: TOTAL 3 TT 22 64 14 44 42 14 29 57 \ l~ ~13 "33 

Science of topics t 1 36 64" 17 2$ 53 17 33 10 41 49 

6 6 6 18 70 14 36 50 a ?2 47 2 14 29 55 

Pi 75 25 10 20 7C 17 17 66 10 30 60 

A 6 50 50 ICO 100 17 S2 

: TOTAL 3 3 3 0 64 15 29 56 17 34 49 t \~ h -3^:3 

lualUyOf Information T 1 -'i 91 8 - 17 75 17 83 3 14 33 

presented 6 6 1 8 7 6 9 32 59 5 42 S3 7 31 62 

P 50 50 10 10 80 1/ 33 50 10 25 52 

A 6 100 100 100 100 

1 TOTAL 3 - 17 80 2 6 25 67 6 31 63 I 1 5 2* 7CI 



?esoorsse format: 1 ■ Very Poop 

2 - Poor 

3 ■ Acceptable 

4 ■ Good 

5 ■ Very Good 

b Tab1e entries are percentages. 
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Table 5 



Extent of Participant Notetaking 
by School, Group and Training Time 



Weeks of A few ft few main Host main Extensile notes 

School. Group Training main poin ; .i points and examples points add examples of all poin's 

Hooker T \ 36 64 

6 30 a 35 35 

P 6 B 75 
ft 6 .100 

TOTAL 3 19 36 42 

King T 1 25 33 42 

6 4 64 32 

P 6 13 12 56 » 

A S 100 

TOTAL 9 4 53 35 

Sand T 1 50 50 

6 47 53 

P 6 80 20 

A 6 50 50 

' TBt 3 50 47 

All Schools 49 47 40 
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Table 6 

Participant Ratings of Accomplishment of Hunter Training Expectations 
by School, Group arid Training Time 3 



Weeks of Met My More Than 

School Group Training Not at All Somewhat Expectations Expected 

Hooker T 1 18 a 36 46 

6 18 51 29 

P 6 25 50 25 

A 6 100 

TOTAL ]g~~ 1q 

T ] 8 j 50 34 

6 23 32 45 

King P 6 22 33 45 

A 50 50 

TOTAL - - ZZ F~~ 40 41 | 

Sand T 1 17 67 16 

6 16 53 31 

P 6 50 33 17 

A 6 50 50 

, J0JA1___ ~2T" tt~ 26~j 

All Schools 1 19 47 33 



Table entries are percentages. 
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111 or 98% indicated that they took notes. This is an important fact in 
light of Rob's choice to use the overhead projector rather than handouts. 
Table 5 presents a breakdown of the extent of notetaking. The bottom row 
in the table contains the percentages of "All Schools" and indicates that 
47 : % of the respondents took notes of "Most Main Points and Examples" and 
40% felt their notes were "Extensive Notes of All Points." The two 
participants indicating that no notes were taken were paraprofessionals 
from King. 

Training Outcomes . Participants were also asked to rate whether their 

expectations were met with respect to what they had hoped to learn during 

the training using the following scale: l=Not all All, 2=Somewhat, 3=Met 

My Expectations/ and 4=More Than Expected. Table 6 presents a breakdown 

of the ratings which again support the high quality of the training. 

At least 80% of the participating staff from each of the three schools 

felt that the training either met or more than met their expectations. 

When asked to list a few of the important things they obtained from the 

training, participants had little trcuble coming up with several topics. 

A representative list of topics mentioned is as follows: 

Teacher Behavior/Instruction 

"Some techniques in teacher behavior in the classroom, reminders of 
important factors necessary for good control, insight into reasons 
for doing certain tasks." 

"Teacher behavior, techniques for improvement of instruction." 

"Some ideas to change my way of doing things in the classroom." 

"I had similar training in my graduate program in Reading. This 
refreshed some forgotten points. Also, I found out more information 
about effective practice." 
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"Reassurance that I was doing a lot of the 'right stuff 1 already." 

"A good specific list of components in effective lesson structure." 

"Learning the proper names for different elements of reinforcement 
behavior, etc. we do in class, but wasn't sure of what it was 
labeled as;" 

"The awareness and importance of thoughtfully preparing lessons 
using the correct content and level." 

"Improvement of teacher/pupil relationship. Strategies to present 
lesson topics and to motivate more participation out of students i " 

"Three categories of teacher decisions, six variables of motivation." 

"Ways of keeping children focused and on task. How to set classroom 
tone for the school year in September." 

"Reinforcement of good teaching skills and creating practices, new 
approach to 'old skills.'" 

"Understanding of motivation arid reinforcement theory." 

"Student correcting techniques/ ,, cra5h" review of past learnings which 
enabled me to bring knowledge in focus once again." 

Studisrit-Behav^br/Discipline 

"New ideas in aiding with problem child in classroom." 

"Place responsibility for child's behavior on child." 

"How teacher's behavior affects the child's behavior. And what to 
do to moderate the teacher behavior so it will have a positive 
impact on the learner ' s behavior to moderate it." 

"Discipline with dignity - teaching is a science and an art." 

"Behavior management techniques." 

"A good review of material I already know, but hadn't thought about in 
awhile. Information on discipline was the most valuable." 

"To deal with negative behavior on a more positive tone." 

Recommendations. The final section of the survey asked participants 

what recommendations they would have for the training if the sessions were 

repeated for other school staff in the future. The recommendations will be 
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presented separately for the teachers, paraprof essionals and administrators. 

The teacher suggestions reflected the areas of content, training time, 
training materials, presentation mode, and room size as follows: 

Content 

"To give more examples, and what to do when you are a first or 
second grade teacher and have to work with three or four groups 
of reading. " 

"To plan the workshop based on population, cultural background 
and behavior at the particular school in Hartford." 

"Deal with the issues that are pertinent to a particular school/ 
staff, or what the school feels is a priority." 

"More opportunities to design behavior strategies for changing 
unproductive individuals or group behavior (particularly for 
emotionally maladjusted students)." 



Training Time 

"Later, start, shorter length - 5 hours even with breaks is tough!" 
"Shorter lecture periods, same teacher please." 
"Lecture periods too long ... too long." 

"Need more time to experience actual teaching technique." (This 
comment was from a 1-week teacher. ) 

"Snorter than 5 days - 4 days (whole days, with 1 hour lunch break)." 

"Time - people felt that 8-12: 00 was a better period. Attention 
and retention went down after 12:00." 

"Shorter training sessions, smaller groups, time at end of 
year riot productive. 

"He's good - but the material is extensive for people not familiar 
with it - could it be spread out over time." 

Training Materials 

"Handouts so notetaking could be minimized and more attention 
given to the speaker." 

"It was hard to see the overhead at times and the writing was 
small for those sitting a distance from the overhead." 
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"More films relating to principles discussed. Films relating to 
inner city children." 

"Longer periods of time, more printed material, outlining 
objectives for day, philosophy, etc." 

"Different materials and techniques." 

Presentation— Mode 

"Fewer breaks, more variety. More examples of classroom application. 
Role play by participants. More visual and meaningful/relevant 
modeling materials (films)." 

"Variation of presenters, group discussion." 

"Smaller groups. and opportunity for group participation in 
modeling examples." 

"Too little group participation." 

Room Size 

"Different room with different levels. At times it was very hard 
to see Rob." 

"Change the workshop to a better area, like an auditorium." 

The paraprofessional recommendations offered were as follows: 
"Further workshops." 
"Snorter sessions." 

"Time be shorter? 3 hours would be sufficient." 
"No changes except easy on the coffee." 

"More films showing teacher and students witn behavioral problems. " 
"More variables." 

"ft live workshop with children in action with teacher in classroom." 
The administrators also offered the following suggestions for 
future sessions: 

"More visuals, perhaps films." 
"Improving students' behavior." 
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"Reinforcement theory." 
"Motivation. " 
"Smaller groups," 

"Separate administrators from teachers and have a section on 
evaluating classroom, teacher, student behavior." 

"Strategies oh how to change teacher attitudes and behavior 
for the administrators." 

"Five hours is too long a time per session. " 

"Too many topics too fast - spread out with more practice for 
us slow learners." 

"I would like an outline. I started taking notes on the second 
day because I did not expect the type of training we would be 
into. " 

A final question oh the survey asked the 6-week participants what 
would be most helpful for them during the remaining 5 weeks of training. 
These comments were forwarded directly to Mary Wilson at the start of 
the 5-week session. 

Conclusion: One Week Training 

Together the qualitative report and the summary of the participant 
survey provide an in-depth assessment of the training provided by Rob 
Hunter. The two sources of information are in substantial agreement with 
one another, and provide a picture of a training program that was well- 
designed and implemented. Teachers, paraprofessionals and administrators 
were eager, although somewhat anxious, to begin the clinical part of 
their work at the end of the first week. They were ready to try out 
decision making in the three areas — learner behavior, teacher behavior 
and content — and seemed eager to do so. Rob had cautioned them against 
trying to implement all facets of the training, suggesting instead that 
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they pick one or two areas in which they wanted to work. He also 
reminded them that it would take time to see results and that they should 
give themselves that time: Part Two of this report describes ard 
evaluates the clinical aspect of the training in which participants 
attempted to impiemenr what they had learned and were involved in 
additional training designed to reinforce what Rob Hunter had provided. 
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Part Two: Clinical Component of tte-HESI-Train±ng 

During the summer clinical experience the qualitative evaluation 
team spent a total of 11 days at this King School observing trainir j and 
classrooms and interviewing participants and trainers. Without the full 
cooperation and support of all participants and project planners our work 
would have been difficult if not impossible. We note at the outset that 
staff went out of their way to accommodate to bur requests. There 
was a feeling of camaraderie in the building which extended to include 
the evaluation team in the learning experience. We believe that the 
staff's openness and desire to share their experience is an ind;. jation 
of their commitment to the training, and to their assessment of it as a 
valuable experience. 

At the end of the clinical experience, the teachers, paraprof essionals 
and administrators participating in the 5-week practicum completed an 
evaluation form entitled Summer Training Evaluation (see Appendix A) . 
Areas addressed included training content, the training presenters, 
coaching, transportation logistics (paraprofessionals) , and the training 
sessions. Recommendations for future workshops were also requested. 
Table 7 contains a breakdown of the number of survey respondents by 
school and group; a total of 78 surveys were completed at a training 
session during this last week of the summer program. 

In order to combine these tvo sources of information, we organized 
this part of the report into two sections. The first presents 
the qualitative evaluation of the additional training provided during 
the clinical experience, followed by a summary of participants 1 
evaluation based on the Summer Training Evaluation form. The second 
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section reports on the clini^il experience itself based on formal 
interviews in which we asked about the actual classroom implementation 
and the coaching component. Our conclusions are based on interviews 
with 25 teachers, 3 administrators, 5 paraprof essionals , and 6 trainers. 
In this section we also present the remaining questionnaire data compiled 
at the end of the training and we report briefly on our observations of 
the parent tratnxng. Finally we summarize our findings. 

Additional Training , During each of the five weeks of clinical 
experience teachers, paraprof essionals and administrators had additional 
formal training designed to reinforce and extend what they had learned 
during the first week with Rob Hunter. For the ruost part this training 
was well-prepared and presented and our evaluation of it conforms closely 
to the evaluation given by the participants. 

1. training for Administrators . This training was designed to 
assist principals in implementing a clinical supervision model with 
which they would become more skilled in working with their teachers. 
The content of the training reinforced that which was taught by Rob 
Hunter, but also dealt with the specific details of 1. managing a 
cli:.-.ical supervision conference arid 2. managing the implementation of 
this project in each school from September througn June. The staff 
hired to conduct the training were experienced individuals who brought 
with them a wealth of insight and specific knowledge, ttfitl? th<2 
exception of the session conducted by Bob Gutzman, we i:ound the sessions 
to be focussed, well-paced and informative. Although there was at times 
a tendency for the information to become repetitive, administrators 
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varied in their opinion of the repetition. Most said that the repetition 
eventually made "it all come together" so that they understood what they 
were trying to do. Administrator ^participation varied from session to 
session and individual to individual. Some administrators ask fid 
many questions and made many coiranerts; others did not. However ail 
seemed to be attentive to the trainers and eager for the information. 
Administrators and teacher coaches attended many of the sessions which 
helped coordinate the content and process of the project. 

Specific information included how to structure a clinical supervision 
conference; script taking while observing a classroom; techniques for 
stressing the positive and including the negative that one would like tu 
change. One major emphasis for administrators was the parallel structure 
of the clinical supervision model with respect to the model that the 
teachers %*ere implementing. Trainers \ minted out that both models are 
the same; they merely attend to different levels in the school 
organi za t ion . 

Another issue raised and addressed during training concerned the 
implementation of the Hunter model during the school year. The training 
session that dealt with this issue was ^ccellent and provided principals 
with some guidelines on an important top:.c. For example, the trainer 
suggested that principals explain to non-participating teachers some of 
the concrete information that participating staff learned, and describe 
what they will be looking for as they observe classes in th<* coming 
year. He stressed establishing a positive feeling tone in the school 
and offered the possibility of working on one aspect of the model each 
month at a faculty meeting. He said, "You are becoming more like a 
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teacher arid moving avay from boilers, busses, and budgets. And your 
job next year is to teach the elements of instruction to those people 
who have not had the summer, and to reinforce those who were in the 
program. M He sugg 5sted that teachers could be helpful in teaching their 
colleagues about what they have learned. 

Another concern related to teachers 1 (and therefore administrators 1 
potential difficulty in implementing the model with a class of 25 
children after the experience with very small groups. Again, the message 
was to go slowly, provide a lot of support, and work on one thing at a 
time. The trainer's warning was "You can't go fast or you'll kill the 
whole thing." It sounds like excellent advice. 

Despite the emphasis on the positive, administrators did ask for 
advice on dealing with marginal or perhaps imcompetent teachers. During 
the last day of administrative training this subject was addressed with 
an emphasis on the positive. Trainers stressed that the principal has 
a responsibility to provide help to the marginal teacher and the Hunter 
model coupled with clinical supervision can be a vehicle with which to 
delivsr that help. Trainers recognized that; not all help with be 
successful and spent some time reminding principals how to keep adequate 
records of the help they provided and the teacher's responses. 

Administrative training concluded with hew information and with 
a pep talk. Carole Helstrom, who coordinated the trainers for the 
clinical experience, met with the principals and told them how much they 
had accomplished and how skeptical she had been at the prospect of the 
six week training project. Now, at the end of the experience, she 
believes it has been effective. Her words serve as a fitting conclusion 
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to this section: 

You have established a team approach with your faculty. We 
have pushed the positive side of the project, positive : tnforcement 
for. teachers, but this program is not pablum. You have to establish 
positive relationships in order to establish positive communication 
with teachers in order to have the communications to talk about teaching. 
Teachers need to be told they are doing well. And they need a way to 
talk about what works. They need to know what we know about teaching 
and how to talk about it. 

These principals according to Carole, bad accomplished enough 
to foster those necessary communications in their buildings. From our 
perspective on the training, her assessment seems quite accurate. 

2. Training for Teachers, The afternoon training sessions designed 
for teachers in particular were also attended by administrators and para- 
professionals. Our conclusions about this training are based on 
observations of segments of the training and on interviews with participants. 
On the whole, the training sessions were good. They tended to review prior 
teachings — a reasonable focus given the wealth of information that hac? 
been ccTnnunicated during the first week of trailing — and participants 
reported gaining useful information from them. 

With respect to the question of review, some teachers (one third 
b c those interviewed) reported that too much of the training material 
presented in the clinical tixperience repeated Hunter's content. They 
suggested that the trainers relied not only on the content of the Hunter 
model * but on the same jokes and examples. Having observed segments 
of the training, we concur with the general sentiment. There wa< 
similarity in the content, and one trainer in particular appeared to be 
a pale copy of Rob Hunter. However, for the most part trainers had 
their own styles, and the repetition was not necessarily a disadvantage. 
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Staff were just beginning to try out the techniques in their classrooms 
and most indicated that they benefitted from the review. 

We would evaluate the trainers as good to very good, with only one 
exception. (Participanti-; 1 ratings oh the evaluation form are in 
agreement with bur judgments.) The high quality sessions might have been 
improved had the trainers provided an opportunity for staff to engage 
in dialogue with them. The large size of the group and of the auditorium 
in which the sessions were held, however, precluded r,uch an exchange. 
Trainers did encourage questions from the participants. The following 
descriptions provide sample? of the material to which participants were 
exposed in the additional training sessions. 

Faye Parmalee's session detailed task analysis beginning with a 
review of the steps necessary in giving clear teaching directions. 
She listed ten steps: 1. signalling to get the students' attention, 
2i knowing the objective and purpose of the lesson, 3. giving the 
directions, 4. checking for understanding, 5. modeling behavior if 
appropriate, 6. practicing the lesson in parts, 7. checking for under- 
standing again, 8. practicing the whole lesson, and 10. giving a clear 
signal to begin: This was followed by a segment on task analysis: 
i. formulating the objective (s) , 2. clarifying the objective (what it 
means and what the teacher wants students to do) , 3. listing the 
essential components en route to the objective, and 4. putting the 
essential components in sequence. The information was presented 
clearly ^.nd participants received handouts in addition to the notes 
that they took. 
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Although a great deal of material was presented in a short time, 
participants did not seem to feel mashed. Some, however, needed 
additional clarification on the process of eliminating components that 
might not be essential to teaching a particular objective. The discussion 
of this important issue was somewhat confused, with the trainer suggesting 
that the outcome of the decision process was less important than engaging 
in the process of thinking about what needs to be taught in order to 
reach a particular objective. It is a significant indicator of 
participants' involvement with the training content that they are pursuing 
further clarification. It miglit be useful to include additional training 
on this topic and on task analysis in general during the coming academic 
year. 

As another example* Bill Bircher ' s session on anticipatory set, 
teaching to an objective arid the need to add meaning to the content so 
that students are motivated to learn as well-organized, fast-paced and 
full of useful classroom examples and practical suggestions. This 
trainer was particularly responsive to participants' questions and 
modeled the Hunter model very well. 

Summary: Additional Training. 

The additional training provided participants with yet other 
occasions on which to hear and use the Hunter vocabulary. Repetition, 
perhaps tedious on occasion, might be thought of as the "massed practice'* 
recommended by the model for mastering new learning. Several teachers 
arid one administrator indicated that by the fourth week of practice 
and training, they realized that they were beginning to feel more at 
ease with both the vocabulary and the meaning of the ideas. Certainly 
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this is an important outcome of the training project. 

Our major concern with respect to the additional training relates 
to two issues: 1. a caution with respect to the project's emphasis on 
the positive, and 2. the role of the paraprofessionals. 

1. Throughout training trainers emphasized the need to stress the 
positive aspects of teachers' efforts. This is a worthwhile endeavor, 
but raises a potential problem that needs to be mentioned with respect 
to administrators 1 as well as teachers' work. Positive reinforcement 
alone will not improve the quality of what goes oh in a classroom; although 
as suggested during training, it can help set a tone and a relationship 

in which teachers and principals can work together to improve teaching. 
Little if any attention however was paid to curriculum — clearly one of 
the areas of teacher decision making — an area which will ultimately 
influence the quality of children's learning. This reparation of the 

.rm of teaching from content emerged from time to time when principals 
raised the issue of how to deal with a teacher who might be doing all 
of the things Hunter suggested as far as form is concerned but who still 
might not be teaching much to the children. It was raised as a serious 
question, but was not adequately addressed during the specific training 
that we observed. Answers stressed the supervisory nature of the 
clinical supervision conference rather than its evaluative possibilities. 
This begs the issue which is a serious one for both teachers and 
administrators. 

2. Although required to attend the training, it was not always 
clear to paraprofessionals that it was specific to their jobs. Trainers 
were not likely to use examples of paraprofessionals working with 
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teachers or children in their lectures; some paraprof essionals worked 
closely with individual or groups of children; others said they did not. 
The actual work of a paraprof essional seemed to vary as a function of the 
paraprof essionals' skills and interests and the preferences of the 
classroom teacher. Those paraprof essionals who found the training salient 
were 1. those who do work closely with children and 2. those who were 
enrolled in college courses and hope to earn their teaching certificate. 
Others wondered why there were there. In future training/ and during 
the year, it would be helpful to articulate more clearly the purpose 
of training for paraprof essionals . 

We note in this respect that one training session was held specifically 
for paraprof essionals and addressed the question; What does ail of this 
have to do with me? The objective of the session was tc bridge the gap 
between the teachers 's training and the paraprof essionals ' job. The 
training was well- implemented by Faye Parmalee who modeled effective 
teaching techniques as she focused in part on four principles: 1. monitoring 
and adjusting; 2. using the principals of learning, 3. selecting learning 
at the correct level of difficulty, and> 4. teaching to the intended 
objectives. This session was a good start toward exploring the role 
of the paraprof essioric 1 and the specific ways in which they can use the 
training in their work in schools. 

3. Summer Training Evaluation Form . With respect to Training 
C ontent , participants were asked to rate the extent that they felt the 
objectives of the training sessions were achieved using the following 
scale: l=Not at all, 2=S©mewh£t, 3=Mostiy 4=Completely. Table 8 
contains a breakdown of the response percentages by school and group. 
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Table 7 



Nunfcer of Five-Week Summer Training Survey 
Respondents by School and Group 

School 

Group Hooker King S and Tota l 

Teachers 

Paraprofessionals 
Administrators* 
TOTAL 



20 
3 
2 

25 



22 
7 

29 



19 
4 

23 



61 
15 

2 
78 



*Due to their involvement in a meeting, the administrators 
from King and Sand were hot present when evaluation forms 
were distributed. The evaluator failed to follow-up 
obtaining surveys from these administrators. We note 
that their views are reflected in the report as a result 
of formal qualitative interviews. 
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Table 3 

Partj^0an£_RatiQos_of..accomoHshnient of c ive-^eek 
Sumntr Training Objectives by School and Srouo 



Objectives 



Grouo* 



Participants will be able to: 
Carol Hel Strom 

1. Identify the classroom 
responsibilities of the 
teacher 



2. List and define the essential 
elements of Instruction 



3. Teach to an objective 



Roberv Gutzman- 
4. Use the principles of learning 



5. Effectively use the tools 
of teaching 



5. Monitor learning and adjust 
teaching when necessary 



7. effectively. employ knowledge 
about learning to Increase 
student success 



Faye Parmelee 
8. Use the principles of learning 



TOTAL 



TOTAL 



TOTAL 



T 
P 
A 

TOTAL 



T — 2 — 3 — 



King 
1 2 3 * 



Sand 

— 3 — r 



All Schools 
1 — 2 3 — T 



30 70 c 
67 33 
50 50 



36 60 
33 67 



-5 32 53 
25 50 25 



2 2 34 52 
7 50 43 
50 SO 



36 64 



36 60 



9 35 56 



37 59 



- - 30 70 
33 33 34 
50 50 



23 73 
33 67 



21 79 
75 25 



26 73 
43 50 
50 5 0 



4 32 64 



25 71 



30 70 



1 1 30 68 



30 70 
33 67 
50 50 



27 58 
33 67 



26 69 
50 50 



1 29 68 
315 64 
50 50 



32 68 



28 _68_ 



4 31 65 



1 I 31 67 



5 58 37 
100 

50 50 



-9 41 50 
17 33 50 



26 37 37 
100 



15 44 41 
14 64 22 
50 50 



TOTAL 


4 


H 


JJ_ 


11 


39 


50 




22 


48 


30 




14 


48 


38 


T 


26 


48 


26 


9 


50 


41 


11 


16 


47 


26 


3 


17 


49 


31 


P 




67 


33 




40 


60 




25 


75 






15 


54 


31 


A 




50 


50 


















50 


50 


TOTAL 


21 


50 


29 


7 


48 


45 


9 


17 


52 


22_ 


3 


16 


50 


31 


T 


16 


42 


42 


14 


33 


53 


11 


10 


53 


26 


3 


15 


42 


40 


P 




100 






20 


80 




25 


75 






8 


61 


31 


A 




50 


50 




















50 


30 


TOTAL 


13 


50 


37 


12 


11 


17__ 


9 


13 


56 


22 


3 


13 


45 


39 


T 


21 


42 


37 


24 


29 


47 


6 


17 


44 


33 


2 


29 


39 


39 


P 




07 


33 




20 


80 




25 


75 






3 


54 


38 


A 




50 


50 


















50 


50 


TOTAL. 


17 


46 


37 


19 


27 


54 


5 


18 


50 


27 


1 


18 


42 


39 



33 67 



60 


















5 38 


57 


li 


37 


52 


5 


39 


56 




50 


50 


25 


75 




14 


57 


29 


50 














50 


50 


52 


4 41 


55 


13 


44 


43 


6 


43 


51 



4- 
44 



42 



Table 3 (cent.) 



Objectives 



Group 1 _ 



Hookerb 

__3_ _J_ 



King 

I — 2 3 i 



Sand 

i — 2 — r~ 



-Al 1 Schools 
1 2 3 T 



9. Effectively use the tools of 
teaching 



10. Design a plan to elicit 

productive student behavior 



Pel Grego 



11. Use the components of lesson 
design 



12. Use the principles of 
learning 



13. Use the tools of teaching 



Caro ie_Hels trow 

14. understand the. relationship 
between Instructional skills 
and classroom management 
strategies 



15. Design a plan to implement 
components of the model _ 
during the 1984-1985 year 



TOTAL 



TOTAL 



T 
P 
A 

TOTAL 



5 53 42 c 
33 67 

50 50 



11 42 47 
67 33 
50 50 



8 46 46 



5 32 63 
67 33 
50 50 



4 38 58 



5 43 52 
67 33 

100 

4 50 46 



45 5a 
33 67 



10 53 37 
100 



5 51 44 
7 64 29 
50 50 



9 14 77 
50 50 



42 53 
50 50 



8 19 73 



44 52 



14 23 63 
20 80 



- 47 53 
25 50 25 



11 22 67 



4 48 48 



5 21 74 
25 75 



4 22 74 



5 53 42 
25 50 25 



4 52 39 



TOTAL 




8 


54 


38 




42 


58 


9 


61 


30 


5 


53_42_ 


T 




5 


45 


50 


5 


48 


47 


5 


47 


48 


2 5 


46 47 


P 




33 


33 


34 


17 


17 


66 




75 


25 


14 


43 43 


A 






50 


50 
















50 50 




























TOT/4. . 




_8 


44 


48 


7 




I? 


4 


52 


04 


1 _7 


45 47 


T 




10 


35 


55 




9 


91 


.5 


37 


58 


5 


26 69 


P • 






100 






40 


60 


23 


50 


25 


8 


61 31 


A 






50 


50 
















50 50 
























TOTAL 




8 


44 


48 




15 


85 


9 


39 


I? 


5 


33 62 


T 




5 


42 


53 




32 


68 


6 


33 


61 


3 


36 61 


P 






100 






25 


75 




50 


50 




58 42 


A 






50 


50 
















50 50 


TOTAL 




4 


50 


46 




31 


69 


5 


36 


59 


3 


40 57 



7 31 60 
58 42 
50 50 



1 5 37 57 



6 33 61 
8 38 54 
50 50 



_34_IiJ 



5 40 55 

8 50 42 

100 

1 4 43 52 



TeachkT- Response Format: 1 ? Not at all 

P ■ Paraorofessional 2 ? Somewhat 

A ■ Administrator 3 ■ Mostly 

4 ■ Comoletely 
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Note that the training presenters for each set of objectives are also 
listed. Readers should first focus on the percentages listed in the 
far right column labeled "All Schools." The percentages enclosed in 
the box under "All Schools" represent the ratings of all respondents 
for each objective. Readers may also wish to further examine the ratings 
for individual groups (teachers, paraprofer iionais and administrators) 
or schools. The "Total" percentages for "All Schools" were clearly 
supportive of the training efforts in that for 11/15 objectives at least 
92% of the participants felt the objectives were either "Mostly" or 
"Completely Achieved: " For the remaining four objectives (i.e., #4-7), 
at least 81% of the respondents felt this was the case. Inspection of 
the ratings by school and participant group suggests that no major 
differences of opinion were present among the schools or groups. 

Training Prese ntera . The quality of the training presentations 
was evaluated by asking participants the extent that they agreed cr 
disagreed with the statements listed in Table 9. The evaluations suggest 
that the participants felt that the highest quality presentations were 
made by John Del Grego and Carole Helstrom. Lover ratings and more 
varied opinions were present for Robert Gutzman, especially in the area 
of "maintaining liveliness in discussions." Overall, the presenters 
are to be commended for their quality presentation styles: HESI 
administrators are also to be commended for their selections of the 
particular trainers. 

The Clinical Experience 

Staff members had a unique opportunity during the clinical segment 
of the training to try out aspects of the Hunter model. In addition, 



Table 9 

Participant Ratings of the Qua] ity of the 
Five-Week Sunnier Institute 



Topic 


Carol fielmstrom, 


Robert Gutzman 


Faye Parmelee 


William Bircher 


John Del Grego 


sb D U ft Sft a 


st b ii il si 


SD D U A SA 


SO H A S'A 




Clearly presented the 






3 9 52 36 


5 54 41 


1 32 67 


material 


1 1 50 48 


3 12 15 47 23 


Maintained liveliness 










28 72 


in discussion 


1 1 4 34 60 


14 16 17 41 12 


i 7 14 56 22 


5 11 55 29 


Used good examples 








1 10 5137 


1 3168 


to illustrate points 


i 45 54 


3 11 17 47 22 


5 3 58 34 


Responded clearly to 
questions 


1 5 40 51 


4 7 14 50 25 


3 4 8 49 36 


1 3 11 46 39 


2 32 66 



#_ _ _ _ 

'Response format: SD = Strong Disagree 
D = Disagree 
I) = Undecided 
A = Agree 

SA = Strongly Agree 
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due to the concurrent training of principals in clinical supervision, 
there was an opportunity for teachers to get feedback on what they were 
doing, and perhaps more importantly, for teachers and principals to 
build a supportive, constructive relationship in which they could work 
together to improve classroom instruction. We emphasize that all teachers 
and administrators indicated that they had indeed improved their ability 
to work with each other with respect to instructional issues. Teachers 
and administrators said that they felt they were working together 
supportiveiy and with greater focus rhan had been the case prior to 
training. They found the common language beneficial and applauded the 
opportunity to engage in the learning together. Teachers and principals 
appreciated the presence of their coaches; several teachers wished that 
their coaching was as intensive as that of the principals . Perhaps most 
important as a long-term impact, teachers did not feel threatened by their 
principals' observations. Indeed, most welcomed them. It would serve 
the project (and the students of Hartford) well to maintain this emphasis 
on collaborative growth for improved teaching, supervision, and of course, 
srudent learning during the academic year. 

Although the clinical component was excellent, staff members did 
report several issues that concerned them. We list them here in the 
spirit of improving what was an excellent format and experience. We 
present the findings for ail participants rather than school by school 
because responses were similar regardless of the specific school. 
First, some teachers found themselves without the teaching supplies they 
had requested. We do not know what the logistical problems were, but . 
teachers interviewed would have appreciated having their supplies and 
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equipment at the start of the five week teaching period. 

Second, more than half of the teachers would have liked slightly 
larger class sizes: Fifteen children might have been assigned to a 
classroom, but often no more than 8-10 were actually in class. With two 
teachers and an aide in the room, teachers felt they did not have a 
large enough teacher/pupil ratio to try out the Hunter techniques in 
a real schocl setting. We noted observing one class in which there 
were in a room at one point 9 children, two teachers » on^ paraprof essional , 
two principals and a principal ccach. The adults came close to out- 
numbering the children] Despite this teacher concern, we would argue 
that small class sizes, even if a few were toe small, did allow teachers 
to work on their own learning with greater attention than would have 
been possible had they had larger classes. 

Third, approximately one third of the teachers said that they 
would have liked something more than positive reinforcement from their 
coached. They appreciated *:he emphasis on the positive, but began to 
wonder why no one was telling them how to improve further. There was a 
strong emphasis in the design of this project on fostering a positive 
climate in which teachers could in fact be open to suggestions about 
improvement. The fact that some would have liked to hear about their 
weaknesses during the summer/ although mentioned as a concern, should 
also be taken as an indicator of success with the positive approach. 
Certainly there is time in the academic years ahead to gently guide 
teachers into improving aspects of their work. 

We include how an overview of teachers', principals 1 and 
paraprof essionals' descriptions and evaluations of the implementation 




of their learning during the clinical experience. It is an extraordinarily 
positive report, and should be read keeping in mind the enduring sense 
of enthusiasm and excitement that permeated the King School during these 
five weeks. Teachers and principals looked enthusiastic as they went 
about the school. They appeared to be enjoying their work; not a small 
indicator of success in a program that took teachers and principals 
immediately from the end of the school year and placed them once again 
in classrooms and corridors. 

Implementing the Model: Results frota- Summer Training Evaluation Form 
Coaching.. The summer institute coaching activities were evaluated 
by teachers and administrators. Teacher responses are listed in Table 10. 
Included are the questions asked of teachers and the percentage of 
teachers responding "yes" to each question. When asked if they and 
their team member observed and then coached each other,- all Hooker 
respondents, 85% (18/21) of the King teachers, and 90% (17/19) of the 
Sand teachers indicated this activity took place. Those teachers 
responding yes indicated that the number of times such coaching took 
place over the five week period ranged from 1 to 20; two teachers 
listed "several times" and 21 teachers listed "all the time." All 
respondents except for one Hooker teacher indicated that they were observed 
by their teacher coach. The frequency of such observations cer the five 
v/eek period ranged from 1 to 20 with 7 0% of the teachers indicating two 
or three observations were made by the teacher coach. All respondents, 
except for one King teacher, felt that the follow-up conference with 
the teacher coach was helpful. When asked for their comments, several 
teachers offered observations about the coaching activity; a few 
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Teacher Description of Summer Institute 
Activities and Instructional Materials 



Question 



Hooker 
Yes 



King 
Yes 



Sand 
Yes 



All Schools 
Yes 



Did you and your team 
member(s) observe and then 
coach each other? 



106 c 



86 



90 



90 



Were you observed by your 
teacher coach? 



95 



100 



100 



98 



Was the follow-up conference 
with the teacher coach 
helpful? 

Were you observed by a 
principal team? 

Was the follow-up conference 
with the principal team 
helpful? 

Did you have adequate 
teaching materials and 
equipment? 



100 



100 



94 



78 



95 



91 



94 



85 



100 



100 



84 



53 



98 



97 



91 



72 



Table entries are percentages. 
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teachers (N=4) requested additional personnel and activities in this 
area. The comments were as follows: 

Observations 
"Very good conference." 

"Were able to share and clearly understand certain use." 

"She was always positive; she gave specific examples for 
everything. " 

"The conference was always very positive and encouraging. We 
were able to discuss the program and any concerns." 

"The coach knew the same that X knsv about this program." 

"Great relationship between teachers-coach. " 

Personnel/Ac-tivdtxes 

"It would have been much mere effective had each school been 
assigned at least two coaches which would have enabled that 
coach to observe and conference more." 

"Excellent point of reference = teacher coach. More teacher 
coaches needed as teams wanted every other day observations." 

"Not enough observation." 

"Need more feedback on improving teaching skills." 

Teachers were also asked about the observations by principals'. 
Except for two King teachers, all teachers indicated that they had been 
observed by the principal team. While one Sand teacher noted he/she 
had been observed 20 times over the 5-week period, the remaining 
teachers indicated that from one to four observations took place 
with the most frequent number being either one or two times. Teachers 
were asked if the follow-up conference with the principal team was 
helpful. Ninety-one percent (91%, 50/55) of the. teachers responding 
felt the sessions were helpful. Comments offered by respondents 
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were as follows: 

"They were positive and always gave specific examples. 11 

"More observations-formal and informal-are needed." 

"I did not value this conference as much as the ones with the 
teacher coach because the principals are training too and were 
practicing ori us." 

"Very good follow-up conference." 

"We should ask for suggestions on improvement." 

"Need more feedback on improving teaching skills." 

"Good communication between teacher-administrators. " 

Finally, the teachers were asked if they had adequate teaching 
materials and equipment. Overall, only 72% of the respondents responded 
"yes," with the lowest percentage of affirmative responses coming from 
the Sand teachers (53%) . When asked to comment, only one teacher 
recorded ^ positive statement of "Great!" while the remaining comments 
were as follows: 

"Had to search for staplers, chalk, board erasers, scissors, paint, 
paint brushes. " 

"Short of materials." 

"Short of materials, material ordered never arrived." 

"Publisher's materials fell through at the last minute. Classroom 
instructional supplies (i:e., math paper) not available. 

"We asked for specific materials before we started the program 
and we didn't receive it." 

"Yes, from our classroom." 

"We made do without math paper for a long time. Orders for 
supplies were slow in coming, but we adapted." 

"We had to make plenty of teacher made materials:" 

"They were all teacher made material. Had to spend extra money 
for materials." 




"They were all teacher designed." 

"Did not get what we ordered - a reading program - but my teacher 
went to the library frequently to get reading materials not 
provided by HESI." 

Principals arid vice-principals were also asked to respond to 

questions regarding coaching activities listed in Table 11. The three 

respondents from Hooker and King indicated that their coach was 

always with them during the post-observation conference with teachers; 

the two Hooker administrators disagreed as to whether the conference 

was helpful. Comments offered were as follows: 

"Extremely helpful, since he immediately conferenced with us 
on our conferences providing us with the positive things we 
did and recommendations for improvement." 

"it was not only helpful and profitable, but vital as well." 

Paraprof essionals from Sand and Hooker were asked if riding the 

bus each day with students to and from King at lunch time interferred 

with their involvement in any training activities. Of the Hooker 

paraprofessionals who responded, 2/3 of 67%, felt it was a problem; 

only 1/3 of 33% of the Sand respondents noted a problem. Comments 

offered were as follows: 

"Trav I time between Hooker and King prevented me from making 
the 12: IS beginning time on Wednesdays. Lunch time was hasty 
because of time factor; but again, only on Wednesday." 

"Not always having means of transportation that would allow 
returning to King in time to begin training activities was 
a problem." 
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Table 11 



Principal /Vice-Principal Description 
of Summer Institute Coaching Activity 



All the About Half Less Than 

Question School 3 Time the Time Half Time Yes 



How often was your coach with you Hooker 
during your post-observation King 
conference with teachers? TOTAL 



100 
100 
100 



In general, was the coach's Hooker 

participation helpful during King 

the conference? TOTAL 

Following the teacher conference Hooker 

you met with your coach. In King 

general , was this meeting TOTAL 
helpful? 



50 
100 
67 

50 
100 
67 



a N0 surveys were received from Sand. 

b Hooker, N=? 
King, R»i 



"Table entries are percentages. 
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"Because I cannot attend all the conference because of the 
distance from Hooker to King." 

Training Sessions . Participants were asked if they thought the 

length of the 5-week clinical training was "Too Short, " "Just Right," 

or "Too Long" (see Table 12). The majority (59%) of respondents felt 

that the training was "Just Right," while 36% felt it was "Too Long." 

Among the three schools/ the participants most satisfied with the 

5-week length were from King. Almost half (48%) of the Hooker teachers 

and 41% of the Sand teachers felt the training was too long: When 

asked to comment, the statements generally reflected the feeling that 

the program should be reduced by one week. The Hooker and Sand teachers 

offered several comments as follows: 

Hooker 

"Four weeks should be sufficient." 

"After being saturated during the first week with Robin Hunter, 
I felt that there has been too mcJiy lectures presenting the 
same material. I feel 4 weeks would have been sufficient." 

"Four weeks would have been more than enough. A five week 
program (including the week or training) would have been enough." 

"Too much in a very intensive period. However, much was 
accomplished on my part." 

"I think four weeks with the students would have been sufficient." 

"Four weeks would have been best; but, of course, the $ is a 
motivation. " 

"I think the only reason 5 weeks was a little hard was because 
we just finished school and we're a little tired. But, I think 
the 5 weeks are necessary." 

Sand 

"Too long for so few children to work with." 
"First week - too much too soon." 
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Table 12 

Participant Evaluation of Length of Five-Week Training 



Question 


School 


Too Short 


Just Right 


Too Long 


What is your opinion of the 
length of the 5-week clinical 
training? 


Hooker 

King 

Sand 


14 a 


52 
72 
59 


48 
14 
41 




TOTAL 


5 


59 


36 



a Table entries are percentages 
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"i believe the program should have ended the end of July 
instead of 'the beginning of August. Five weeks (total), 
4 with students > would be sufficient. " 

The final question asked participants to offer recommendations for 

changing future HESI training sessions. Several suggestions were 

forwarded by teachers, paraprof essionais and administrators. The 

teacher suggestions generally reflected the areas of general planning 

and logistics , materials, training time, students , coaching > presenters , 

and program content. The paraprof essibnal suggestions pertained mostly 

to program logistics. We have included these comments in Appendix B. 

Implementing the Model. Results from Formal Interviews 

1- Stressing Positive Reinforcement and Positive Feeling Tone . 

Virtually all of the teachers with whom we spoke indicated that they 

were trying to provide positive reinforcement and to create a positive 

feeling tone in their classrooms. One experienced teacher, for example 

said, "I'm working on praise. I had a habit of being critical." This 

teacher is also re-thinking his reliance on extrinsic reinforcement 

candy and stickers — in light of Hunter's emphasis on developing 

intrinsic motivation in students, arid on his ability to influence the 

feeling tone of the classroom. He noted "i used to come in sometimes 

in the morning irritated and angry and I'd let the kids know. I thought 

I was giving them fair warning, but I wasn't thinking about the kind 

of at) ^sphere that set. it never occurred to me that it set a certain 

mood that would last for the whole day. " The training had led this 

teacher and others to re-think and in sc.Tte instances change their ways 

of interacting with students. 

It ha*: done the same thing for principals who are now stressing 
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the positive with their teachers. Said one principal, "I am doing away 
with the negative and looking for the positive. That's for developing 
rapport at this stage of the game. I don't want to frighten anyone. off. 
I want to set the tone end tell the teachers that I am just another 
trainee along with them and my assistant principal i<s writing about 
what's wrong with me."- 

Paraprof essionals also reported new attention to the positive. 
Said one, "I no longer tell children they are wrong if they are wrong. 
I ask them to try again and I try to make more of an effort to see if 
they understand what they are doing." Said another, "Before you would 
say, 'how come you don't have the work done?' Now I say, 'Are you having 
any trouble? Let's see how we can work it out?' And you don't get as 
angry or as frustrated. " 

2. Working on More Focussed Teaching . Some teachers had chosen to 
work on improving the extent to which they 1. teach to objectives, and 
2. use questioning. One teacher in particular said he was now more 
aware of his tendency to "fly off on tangents" while teaching, and was 
working hard to stay with the objective. Another said he realized 

that he usually "lets kids off the hook" by calling only on those 
who raised their hands. As a result of training, he is more aware of 
the need to include all children in questioning activities. 

3. Emphasis on Level of Concern. For several of the teachers, 
level of student involvement and commitment to the particular learning 
objective became an important issue. They worked on ways to make material 
meaningful to students and on ways to maintain student concern throughout 

a lesson. Unfortunately, teachers emphasizing this issue were unable 
to provide any details on their approach to this topic at the time of 
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the interview which was early in the clinical segment of the project. 

One teacher, however, articulated an important aspect of level of 
concern with respect to teachers rather than students. She revealed 
that two things were most important to her in th« HESI training. One was 
the quality of Rob Hunter's training. The other was the visible support 
for teachers implicit in the program arid explicit in the presence of 
central office staff at the training and at the clinical experience. 
The Superintendent's commitment to the project, the involvement of high 
quality trainers, gave this teacher the sense that teachers are important 
and will be supported by the system. The symbolic meaning of HESI 
should not be overlooked as this teacher has significantly indicated. 

4. Lesson Design » Although most of the teachers with whom we 
spoke reported attending to positive reinforcement, two or three indicated 
that they were trying to develop lessons that included the seven design 
principals that Rob Hunter had outlined. They felt that the seven 
principals helped them to structure better lessons. "Before, I Used to 
pick bits and pieces of lesson design that I knew about from handouts 
that the principal had given us. But I never went through it in sequence 
in order to feel comfortable with it. My goal this summer is to 
start working on lesson design; to start lessons, to go through the 
sequence and finish and be comfortable with the process." When asked 
why she had chosen this emphasis, the teacher replied, "Because I see 
that it works. It doesn't leave a lot of room for failure, because you 
are constantly checking for failure and re-teaching what some of the 
kids have missed." 

Two teachers who were enjoying the teaming experience were also 

» 
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working on aspects of lesson design. "We have been trying to gear our 
lessons to include at least a few aspects (of the model): how we are 
starting and ending, anticipatory set, closure and guided practice ... 
And now we're quizzing the kids at the end, and you see that they've 
learned it." For these teachers, and foT most others, lesson design 
provides a structure that helps them teach and monitor children's 
progress simultaneously. Surely their endorsement is an indication of 
the value of the training and its salience to teachers. 

5. Becoming Aware of Teaching Decisions , Without diminishing 
their enthusiasm for the training and clinical experience, most teachers 
indicated that much of what they had learned they knew before. As a 
result of training, however, they were how able to label what they -.ere 
doing, and talk about it to others. For a small number of teachers, 
attention to the labeling, to self -reflection with respect to teaching, 
was where they focused their attention during the clinical experience. 
Although this might not have resulted in their T orkinc on a particular 
aspect of Hunter's model, this kind of reflection is a positive outcome 
of the training, and one that should not be minimized. As one teacher 
said, "this training has given me a language to talk to other people 
about teaching. I feel more like a professional, more like I know 
something, because of that." A teacher from another school snared her 
sentiments. She said, "I want to internalize this (sodeij and I want 
to be able to articulate what it is that I am doing." Yet another 
teacher who had some previous exposure to the model was able to 
describe many ways in which it has made a difference in her teaching: 
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I've been aware of calling on feople, on everyone. I used 
to be quick to say "no,", now I prompt or tell kids that I'll come back 
to them and ask another kid a similar question. I really try all parts 
of the Hunter model.. Anticipatory set, guided practice s... Some things 
I had never heard of such as dignifying a wrong response, or calling 
on as many kids as possible, or signaling. Asking different types of 
questions is another hew thing... Now I'm more aware of Bloom's 
taxonomy and I try to use that with questions. I try to stretch them 
to higher levels... With anticipatory set, I always started with 
motivation, and I used to have morning work, but it wasn't mind 
expanding and now it wakes their brain up... I'm mora creative in my 
motivation and I understand the need for it. I'm more aware of the 
importance of modeling, using the overhead arid using the blackboard 
an<f helping the right hemisphere. I'm kind of a visual person myself, 
and now I understand the importance of doing -:his. 

6. teachers Teaming and Coaching Each Other. In ^cst instances, 
teaching with a colleague in the room was a new experience for teachers. 
Four with whom we spoke were explicit in saying that they would not 
choose to work with another teacher if they had the choice. They 
described themselves as "loners." However, even these individuals 
joined the majority in finding the teaming productive because it allowed 
them to watch another professional and taught them to plan for a teaching 
day with another teacher. (Teachers who were new to teaming indicated 
that they did not know how to include and plan with the paraprof essional . 
They felt that they 1 id enough to do planning with zpzh other and that 
responsibility for the paraprof essional was too much. This concern, and 
the paraprof essional ' s uncertain sense of purpose was confirmed in the 
evaluation form, comments section.) 

From our interviews, we have concluded that placing two teachers 
in a room, even when they had chosen each other, did not necessarily 
lead to activity that ws would call "coaching." Most often it led to 
their observing one another, evaluating activities and planning together. 
For example, one teacher said of coaching, "You get to sit down and 
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watch each other, and the teaching load isn't always on you. We 
exchanged ideas> and in September we plan to exchange classes and do 
some things together." Another said, "I am uncomfortable critiqueing 
my colleague." We suspect that she spoke for many who shied away 
from this activity. Still another said that he and his co-teacher 
"go over lessons ecch day in the morning before the children come and 
review what happened yesterday with the kids — what went well and 
what didn't go well." They do not talk ; bout their own teaching 
techniques and aspects of Hunter that they are trying to incorporate. 
Despite their initial reluctance to team, none of the teachers with 
whom we spoke disliked the arrangement.: on the contrary, most seemed 
to enjoy the company of another teacher in the room. 

Teachers did, however, indicate overwhelmingly on the evaluation 
form that they coached each other. Our interpretation of this respo^s 
which differs from the interview data, is that teachers used the word 
"coached" broadly, to mean conversation ^ uhax. delated to classrcom 
planning or evaluation of on-going and : ;.:oposed activities as well 
as conversations that explicitly dealt wiv-j t^achir.T techniques and 
strategies. We are using the word more r* ■ ov.'-U'. i« is .ble 
that the project may not have clearly def iri. ci -hat it envisioned as 
"teachers coaching each other, which led i;o .Vii^ vf f erc-nce in 
conclusion. 

7. Role of the Teacher Coach. Most of the t..achers with 
whom we spoke found the teacher coaches helpful in providing positive 
feedback that encouraged them to continue to implement aspects of 
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the Hunter model. Only once did we hear that a coach was unable to 
be helpful, and this was from a teacher who objected to the coach's 
lack of elementary school teaching experience. It was not clea;* from 
the examples she gave whether elementary school experience would have 
solved the problem; there seemed to have been a difference in pedadogical 
style. 

Ail of the coaches were reported to be helpful in continually using 
the language, the terminology and thereby helping teachers to internalize 
it. The coaches 1 use of language also helped teachers to lea.rn how to 
label their own classroom actions. For example, a coach might describe 
the anticipatory set that she saw the teacher use. The teacher then 
could more readily attach that label to a specific part of the lesson. 
Said one teacher, "She goes over lessons, asks us how we are using 
the lesson design and offers constructive criticism on how the lesson 
went. She has been very helpful. She offers another side as an 
observer. " 

8. Principal Role in Conferencing . Although a few teachers 
indicated that they saw no difference in the way in which their 
principals handled the supervisory conference, they were in the distinct 
minority. Most fo<..:.id the. difference dramatic and pczitive. Said one 
teacher, "They neve, corif fer^riiied before! Neve:*! They popped in and out 
of class, but. never g^ve any feedback* **?e knew that he knew who was 
good, but he never s-ai<i Thi* rs the fa.- t time he's e- talked to 
me about what I do :.n c . ro r.n." teacher ap^rec? ated the 

new focus. So did a*:c tiV? r ;■ ' * that pi" 1 cipals now "focus on positive 
teacher behavior, on a gc'-i lo-^.Ix .n?: on positive feeooack. 
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They give labels to what you -re doing. i feel good after the conference. 
We have longer conferences with the principal than with the teacher 
coach — about 20 minutes." 

This teacher went on to suggest that one of the reasons for teachers' 
positive experience with the conference is also a result of the confer- 
ence not going into the teacher's permanent file. It is easier to have 
open communication when the teacher's permanent record is not on the line. 

Interestingly, teachers also commented that they believed that: 
principals were enjoying the conferencing. Said one, "The principal 7 
seemed to be enjoying it more also. They said that they were le> 
too and were nervous about being watched by their coach. They wex 
being observed and it was really good that they told us that. Th; 
statement, the sentiment of many teachers, provides additional support; 
for the HESI training design that included teachers, paraprof essionals and 
principals. The design has helped create the feeling that improvement 
is a school-wide understanding in which all staff members will improve 
themselves and help to improve each other. 

Principals talked about the increased detail in their confreences, 
and confirmed teachers' descriptions of the positive focus of the 
conferences. One assistant principal explained the rationale for 
emphasizing the positive, revealing the similarity between teacher arid 
principal training. Teachers are emphasizing the positive with children 
principals are doing the same with teachers, "because in that way, 
they'll go back and do more of it." He continued by saying that there 
was a clear decision not to make any suggestions to teachers as to how 
they could improve. Although this aspect of supervision is important, 
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it was excluded during the summer experience "strictly to keep people 
from feeling turned off by the training. We did not want them to 
feel that we were harrassing them with these clinical supervisions." 
Teachers comments, reported above, confirm the wisdom of this decision. 



that they were studiously working on developing their ability to 
write down all of the dialogue that occurs during the times in which 
they are observing teaching. They reported that they were able then 
to use the scripts as a basis for making decisions about how to focus 
the supervisory conference. Teachers reported never having had 
conferences before HESI in which principals were able to be so explicit 
about what they had seen and heard in the classroom. 

when script taking, one principal indicated that he "looks for 
principles of learr. , the parts of lesson design ~ when and how 
they were used — - the level of difficulty and whether it was appropriate, 
teaching to the objective, whether the examples are relevant, did the 
teacher check for understanding, did children meet with success, and 
did the teacher accomplish his or her objectives." it is a sign of 
project success that this principal, who was unfamiliar with Hunter 
and with clinical supervision can now list so many aspects of teaching 
with ease. He laughed when reflecting on the characteristics of his 
conferences with teachers in previous years, noting that he would say 
"you have a nice interest center in the room, the climate is nice, and 
I noticed that 8 or 9 children were not engaged in learning." For him, 
the ability to know, and therefore notice more has been a positive 
experience. 



9. Principals 1 Use of Script Taking . Principals all indicated 
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One of the other principals had similar remarks, and added that 
clinical supervision provided a way for him to be more visible in the 
school and .Tiore involved with instruction. Prior to the training, 
he was not sure how to accomplish increased visibility and involvement. 
As a result of training he "can now see that clinical supervision makes 
so much sense as a way of providing instructional leadership. " 
He feels that prior to training he was "scattershot" i/i his conferences. 
To use his words, now he is more "rifleshot," and considers this a 
significant improvement. Teachers in his school confirm the change in 
his conferencing technique. Reported one, "He has always been a 
narrative observer and he always has a sheet with things that you 
said and anecdotal things about what you did. The difference now is 
he's taking specifics of what you are saying and targeting in on one 
aspect of the model. Now he has a structure." 

10. Lack of Implementation . Despite overwhelming enthusiasm for 
trying out parts of Hunter's model, we did encounter teachers (2 or 3) 
who were either uncertain about how to implement the mod^l, or who felt 
it offered little worth trying. We did not work closely with teachers 
and so do not knew the source of the uncertainty, or the explanation 
for why some teachers saw little connection between training and 
classroom teaching; Said one such teacher, "I don't know about trying 
the model. I'm not too familiar with the terminology of the Hunter 
model. Before I was (already) teaching, and now the terminology is 
being applied to what I do. I haven't memorized it. I know I'm 
teaching along seven or eight areas of lesson design. I was never 
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applying any of the terms. I'm not doing anything differently now 
as before. I'm doing basically the same thing." This teacher was not 
hostile to the training or the project. We can only conclude that any 
training program, even one as relevant and well-implemented as this, 
will be unconvincing or of minimal interest or impact to some partici- 
pants. We suggest that attention focus on the many teacher r who found 
the training and the clinical experience worthwhile, compelling, and 
even fun. 

11. Parent Training . On the mornings of July 9, 10, 11 and 12, 
parents from Sand, King and Hooker were bussed to the AETNA Institute 
to participate in the parent training component of HESI. Parents were 
divided into school groups, each of which had a facilitator. During 
the next four days parents heard their principals describe their school's 
mission, worked on defining their role with respect to the school, and 
worked toward developing action plans that addr-^sed their areas of 
concern - 

As part of the evaluation process, we attended one parent training 
group on the second morning of training. The facilitator in charge 
encouraged all parents to speak during the session, and the discussion 
was lively. Parents sounded eager to talk about the school and their 
role in it. Brief conversations with parents on the bus returning to 
Kincf airier the training revealed that those in other groups found the 
sessicvi stimulating and enjoyed talking with parents who \\ they had 
not previously met. {Many parents did know one &:io -i.er; but some 
attending had come without knowing anyone else involved.) 
© m it was also cleav from conversations on the bus , that some parents 
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brought to the training sessions specific problems that they wanted 
addressed. At the end of the summer training, we are unclear as to 
how or whether the project is organized to deal with specific parent 
concerns. Further attention should be devoted to defining the purpose 
of parent training, and parents' relation to the rest of the HESI 
project as the school year begins. 

Summary; The Clinical Experience . There is no question that 
teachers and administrators were implementing aspects of the Hunter 
model and that they found this a worthwhile endeavor. Their facility 
with the language and ideas is assuredly a result of the training. 
When we interviewed staff members during the Planning Phase of the 
project, with the exception of several teachers at Sand, they were 
unfamiliar with the Hunter model and did not use the vocabulary when 
speakii.g ab'-ut their teaching. Now, only two months later, they have 
the vocabulary, the ideas, and this belief that they have teaching and 
supervisory skills that will improve their work with children. This 
is a substantial accomplishment for the HESI project. 

Both teachers and administrators now wonder what will happen as 
they try to implement these skills with larger groups of children in 
the regular school setting. Principals wonder how they will find time 
for the supervisory conferences and how they will combine their 
supervisory and evaluation responsibilities without losing the positive 
climate that was forged during the sumnter. Teachers wonder about the 
evaluation issue, but are more immediately concerned with class size, 
diversity and discipline. Said one v/Iio spoke for many, "The truth 
will come out when we have 28 in a class for a full day. whether we 
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learned anything that we can use this summer is a big question. It's 
one thing to do it with the two of us and just a few kids, but it is 
going to be a lot harder this Fail." 

These concerns provoke anxiety, but not inaction. Teachers, 
paraprof essionals and adminis tratcrs want to be successful in trans- 
ferring their new skills to the regular school setting and sound eager 
to try. With the support proposed by the project, and with an under- 
standing that full implementation will ^.ake considerable time arid will 
not always go smoothly, Vie ^atime^ Training should be sufficient 
to result in implementation a.xng the year. 

This report has used c w • -ral descriptions, examples a\ < questionnaire 
data to report the exc volant quality with whicr the HESI clinical 
experience was implemented. The success of H£si is assuredly dependent 
on the quality of the training arid experiences provided by the Hartford 
Public School system. However, HESI's success is also dependent on 
the commitment and involvement of the participants. Hartford teachers, 
paraprof essionals and principals should be commended for their 
significant role in making HESI successful. 
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Appendix A 

Pre-Clinical Training Evaluation Form 
Summer Training Evaluation 
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SUMMER TRAINING EVALUATION 

Hartford Effective: Schools Initiative 

We asked you previously to evaluate the one weak of training provided by 
Robin Hunter. Now, we ask that you assist us by evaluating the five weeks of 
follow-up training by completing this form. 

I. PARTICIPANT .ASCRIPTION 

School: Hooker Position: Teacher 



K i ng Par apr o f e s s i ona 1 

Sand 7idmi ni s t ra t or 



1 1 . TRAlh .WG CONTENT 



This section lists the trainer names and training objectives, 
ease rate the e;:tent that you feel the objectives were achieved using 
Uit following scale: 

1 Not At All 

2 Somewhat 

3 Mostly 

4 Completely 

Participants will b e abie to: 
(Carole Helstrom/ 

1. Identify the classroom responsibilities of 12 3 4 

the teacher. 

H> List and define the essential elements of 12 3 4 

instruction. 

3. Teach >o an objective. 12 3 4 
(Robert Gutzn ...nj 

4. Use the principles of learning. 1234 

5. Effectively use the tools of teaching. 12 3 4 

6. Monitor learning and adjust teaching when 12 3 4 
necessary. 

7. Effectively employ knowledge about learning 12 3 4 
to increase student success. 

( Faye Panne lee) 

8. Use the principles of learning. 12 3 4 

9. Effectively use the tools of teaching. 12 3 4 

10. Design a plan to elicit productive student 12 3 4 
behavior. 
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1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 



3 4 
3 4 
3 4 



(William Bircher/ John Del Grego) 

11. Use the components of lesson design. 

12. Use the principles of learning. 

13. Use the tools of teaching. 

(Carole Helstrom) 

14. Understand the relationship between 
instructional skills and classroom 
management strategies, : 

15. Design a plan to implement components 12 3 4 
of the model during che 1984-1985 year. 

111. TRAINING PRESENTERS 

Please evaluate the quality of the HESI trainers by indicating the 
extent to which you agree or disagree with the following statements. 

SD Strongly Disagree 

D Disagree 

U Undecided 

A Agree 

SA Strongly Agree 



1. Clearly presented the material. 



Carole Helstrom 


SD 


D 


U 


A 


SA 


Robert Gut man 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


Faye Parmeiee 


SD 


D 


tJ 


A 


SA 


William Bircher 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


John Del Grego 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


Maintained liveli'iCiS in discussions. 












Carole Helstrom 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


Robert Gutzman 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


Faye Parmeiee 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


William Bircher 


SD 


D 


0 


A 


SA 


John Del Grego 


SD 


' D 


u 


A 


SA 


Used good examples to illustrate points. 












Carole Helstrom 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


Robert Gutzman 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


Faye Parmeiee 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


William Bircher 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


John Del Grego 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


Responded clearly to question. 












Carole Helstrom 


?.\> 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


Robert Gutzman 


SD 


D 


u 




SA 


Faye Par r lee 


SC 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


William u.rcher- 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


John Del Grego 


SI 


D 


u 


A 


SA 
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IV. COACHING 

This section is broken into parts A, B and G. Please respond to 
only one section as follows: 

A: Teacher Teams . 

B: Principals and Vice Principals 

C; Paraprofessionals 

After completing your section, plecse go on to Section V. 

A. Teacher-Teams : Section A to be completed by TEACHERS ONLY. 

1. Did you and your team member ( s) observe and yes no 

and then coach each other? 

if yes, approximately how many times did you 

coach each other over the five week period? - 
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2. Each teaching te?on was assigned an outside 
teacher coach. 

a. Were you observed by your teacher coach? yes no 

b. If you were observed by your teacher coach, 
approximately how many times were you observed 
over the 5 week period? — 



c. Was the follow-up conference with the teacher 

coach helpful? yes no 

not observed 

Any cormients? 



3. Teachers were also observed by principal teams. 

a. Were you observed by a principal team? yes no 

b. If you were observed by the principal team, 
approximately how many times over the 5 week 
period? 



no 



Was the follow-up conference with the yes 
principal team helpful? not observed 

Any comnents? 



4. Did you have adequate teaching materials yes no 

and equipment? 

Any cormients? 
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Principals ; Section B to be completed by PRINCIPALS AND 
/ICE-PRINCIPALS ONLY: 

i. Each administrator was assigned a coach. 

a. How often was your coach. with you during your post-observation 
conference with teachers? (check one) 

All the Time About Half Less Than Half 

the time the Time 

b. In general, was the coach's participation 

helpful during the conference? yes no 

.'ny comnents? 



c. Following the teacher conference you met 
with your coach. In general, was this 

meeting helpful? yes no 

Any conments? 



Paraprof essional : Section C to be completed by SAND AND 
KING PARAPROFESS IONALS ONLY. 

Each day some Sand and King paraprof essional s rode the bus with 
students to and from the King school at lunch time. 

1. If you rod* the bus* did this interfere with your 
involvement in any training activities? (circle one) 

yes no did not ride the bus 

2. If yes, please explain. 
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V. TRAINING SESSIONS 



What is your opinion of the length of the 5 week clinical training? 
(circle one) 



too short just right too long 

Any ccrrments? 



If the HESI training were repeated for a new group in the future, 
would you recomnend it to a colleague? yes no 

If no, why not? 



3. If the HESI training weve repeated for a new group, what 
reccnrnehdations, if any, would you make for changes in the 
training? 



Thank you for your assistance in the evaluation. 
HAVE A NICE VACATION! 
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PRECLINICAL f RA I N I NG-EVALUAT ION FORM 
Hartford Effective Schools Initiative 

Please assist us in evaluating the week of training by completing this form. 

1. ' PARTICIPANT DESCRIPTION 

School: Hooker Position: Teacher 

King ... Paraprof essional 

Sand Administrator 
Other 



II. WORKSHOP OBJECTIVES Training Time: 1 week 

6 weeks 

This section lists the objectives of the training workshop. Please rate the extent 
that you feel the objectives were achieved using the following scale: 



1 Not At All 

2 Somewhat 

3 Mostly 

4 Completely 



Participants-will-be-able-ioi 

1. List the three categories of teacher decisions. 

2. List the six variables of motivation and the 
generalizations of each. 

3. List the four principles of reinforcement theory and 
the definition of each. 



4. Design a behavior strategy to change an unproductive 
individual or group behavior. 

5. List, explain and apply the variables of 
effective practice. 

6. List the steps of task analysis and apply it to a 
self-selected content area: 

7. List and explain the elements of lesson design. 

8. Observe lessons and label elements of effective teaching. 

9. Explain the functions of both halves of the brain. 

10, List the three implications of brain, research in education. 

11. List, explain anc apply the six levels of Bloom's Taxonomy. 
COMMENTS 



12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 
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III. TRAXMXNG-PRESENIER 



Please evaluate the quality of the : iESl train er by ip <i: : iug the extent 
to which you agree or disagree with the following st^ - C :;^nt .■■ 

SD Strongly Disagree 

D Di sagree 

U Undecided 

A Agree 

SA Strongly Agree 

The Trainer: 



1. 


Clearly presents the material. 


SD 


D 


U 


A 


SA 


2. 


Maintains livelih.;it in discussions. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


3. 


Uses good examples to illustrate points. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


4. 


Responds clearly to questions. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 


5. 


Models the described teacher behaviors. 


SD 


D 


u 


A 


SA 



COMMENTS 



IV. TRAINING CONTENT 

Please rate the qual i ty of the training content using the following scale: 

1 Very Poor 

2 Poor 

3 Acceptable 

4 Good 

5 Very Good 



1. 


Use of transparencies 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


2. 


Time allocated to topics 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


3. 


Opportunity to ask questions 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


4. 


Sequence of topics 


1 


2 




4 


5 


5. 


Quality of information presented 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



' CEMsERtS 
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6. Please indicate whether and to what extent you took notes. 



a. D:d you take notes? yes no 

b. If yes, to what extent did you take notes? 

a few main points 

a few main points arid examples 

most main points and examples 

extensive notes of all points 
and examples 

V. TRAINING OUTCOMES 

1. Each of you came to the training with your own expectations with respect 
to what you hoped to learn. To what extent were your expectations met? 
(check one) . 

Not at all 

Scanewhat 

Met my expectations 

More than expected 

2. List a few of the most important things you got from the training. 



VI. RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. What changes, if any, would you recommend in the training if it were done 
a.gain in the future for another school staff? 



2. What do you think would be most helpful for you during the next five 
weeks of training? 



Thank you for your assistance in the evaluation! 
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Appendix B 

Teacher and Paraprof essional 
Comments from the Summer Evaluation Form 



si 



TEACHER COMMENTS 



General Planning and Logistics 



"Some kind or type of design should have been implemented to 
measure the growth of the program. Period where parents could 
have visited program. " 

"Something should be designed to measure growth with the 
children that were taught in the program. One day for parent 
open house should have been included in the program. " 

"Clearly defined goals/objectives of program; room set up/prep 
time immediately before students are to enter." 

"Divide groups for interaction and exchange of ideas; during 
the six week period I did not have the opportunity to meet 
teachers from other schools except the ones that I already 
knew so interaction was limited in this sense." 

"Inform new group exactly what essentials of program are to 
facilitate choices of types of materials to order." 

"More initial planning and preparation was needed prior to 
teachers entering their classrooms]" 

"Having the conferences on Mondays and practicing the techniques 
the rest of the week." 

"Do not think that it is necessary to ■ " T <v twc hours planning 
time every afternoon. Excellent prog. . " 

"More preparation time without interruption for meetings; 
shorten the first week conference in such way that allows for 
teachers to become prepared. " 

"Longer lunches; no meetings during lunches with university 
professors or the like; coffee every Friday." 

"Something should be planned on afternoons when there is no 
training (too much free time from 11:30-2:00) should be 
dismissed earlier (for instance 1:00). 

"Increase pay and work out better pay schedule. Just have 
Friday as inservice (8: 30-2 : 30) instead of a Wednesday. Be 
upfront with amount of money teachers are allowed, both 
supplies and extra materials. Have a special day for students 
and staff at the end of program - a movie at a theater or 
rollerskating. " 




"I think after the children left there was a lot of rime for 
the teachers to stay till 2:00. Materials ordered never arrived, 
what happened to our $50,00 for materials?" 

"Pay for whole summer - many participants gave up summer jobs 
to be involved in this program — pay 8 weeks." 

"Increase the pay for participants." 



"Train the principal in advance, before the training for teachers 
bec^'ns, so that they can be more helpful to the teachers while 
the training takes place. I had hoped that principals, prime 
evaluators of their staff, had had more time to spend in the 
classrooms observing and contributing to cement new learning 
for their teachers. Comments: What really helped me to inter- 
nalize the model was having the responsibility of writing a 
paper to reflect how I was implementing it in the classroom. " 

Materials 

"Essential materials, erasers, yardstick, etc. " 

"To provide the material needed for the training so the teacher 
provides variety to their students." 

"Supplies in order for teachers." 

"Provide more supplies." 



"Dittos ( more detailed ) so that notetaking can be minimized and 
listening increased; more videos of application of principles." 

"Video tapes — Hunter tapes during the week did not apply to 
elementary teaching. " 

"Materials should be available; pros/cons of the program should 
be clarified before entering the training; avoid repetition 
throughout the six week conference." 

Training Time 

"One full training week with Rob Hunter; 4 weeks with students." 

"To give the teachers at least a week break after regular 
school, then start the training sessions. " 

"That the number of weeks are shortened to 4 or 5." 

"Shorter periods of intense training; concentration on one 
component at a time, then practice-implement-feedback. " 

"Afternoons were too long (12:15-2:30)." 



"Shorter or make better plans for :he afternoon after students 
leave. I would very definitely end thV. -ay at 1:00 p.m. 
Concentrate on particular needs of ..chools." 

"Dismissal of staff at 1:30." 

"Shorter length of time - 4 weeks with the children would be 
sufficient. " 

Students 

"Make sure you have at least 10 children to work with. Make 
sure you select a partner who will give you input as far as 
working together." 

"Aim for a minimum number of children pe v classroom. " 

"More students in classroom needed (10-15): greater preparation 
needed for getting student participation; more observations — 
formal and * - ; ^ormal — possibly every day." 

"To select lower achievers and behavioral problems among the kids 
chosen for the program to make the practice more realistic." 

"A better system of recruiting /.ids for the program should be 
established. " 

C oaching 

"More coaching time/observations by principals and coaches." 

"Coaching was slow in starting (creating stress over the unknown) 
and observations were then too infrequent — this was a critical 
time to receive feedback to caxnent new elements of learning. 
Coaching schedules were not followed and coacning procedures 
were not explained." 

"Need more coaching." 

"Check for partnership to see if they are planning equally together 

Presenters 

"More speakers who are practical and interesting and tuned into 
our teaching environment; additional hands-on or other afternoon 
activiti r . that are optional and fun... some felt the p.m. time 
set asic^ for planning was too long or hot needed — some were 
bored; additional experts in subject areas to add to our program 
so that we can also add their ideas into our new framework." 
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"Get more group participation and lessen the speaker participation 
or control. " 

"Inclusion of a few trainers with ific URBAN experience as 

well as more relevant training " 

"First Week with Robin Hunter should have been in a better location 
(more comfortable) . One week with just Robin Hunter was too long. 
He is very good but after 2 days it's enough." 

"Make sure presenters are able to answer questions chat participants 
feel are important to their effectiveness. " 

"Use local people as trainers." 

"More modeling of specific skills b> consuxt'nt, i.e., motivation, 
reinforcement, retention, etc." 



Program Content 

"Stressing a more POSITIVE approach to dealing with student 
behavior, and more examples of dealing with the typi cal behavior 
found in an overcrowded, diverse level classroom situation." 

"Madeline Hunter seems to concentrate on 'lesson design. ' There 
should be a section in her model that includes 'Ail Enc, '.neered 
Classroom. ' Many teachers are very well equipped with lesson 
plans, in' uctional skills, etc. However, many teachers nave 
problems . lassroom management - 'Engineered Classroom' - 
example w - Hewett. Also, can you provide some data that 

includes it:--- model' being implemented in the 'Inner City 
Schools. . " 

"To become more aware- of the approaches -nd to include how to deal 
effectively with the negative approach of the problem child." 



"Offer training to those of us who woulc* like to take it again; 
smaller amount of material presented; diversity in consultants; 
videos should reflect same population as Hartford but not 
necessarily be Hartford; videos would be mere effective if 
demonstrations were on elementary level." 

PARAPR QF£5Slj5NA£-OQj®4£NTS 

"More activities for para's after lunch." 

"More involvement from para in planning sessions. The entire 
bussing situation could be smoother and more efficient with 
better planning. Get para input on this!" 

"During the afternoon lunch, we should have the rest of the time 
to use more constructively." 



"Too much time washed in tiie afternou.i." 
"Tiir- change to 8:30-12:30." 

"We don't n^ecl 2 aour planning periods in the aiternoon. " 
"Four weeks might have been a little better;" 

"Too much idle time after children v^re gone (meeting session 
too longi) . " 

"As a para with limited formal training, I personally Welcomed 
this intensive period of education. I'm certain that it will 
(and has) helped me in the year to come." 

Finally, one administrator offered the following suggestion: 

"Conferences should be held in a place which is not so big so that 
the participants are closer together and the conference has more 
personal contact. " 




